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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


RAUBE WALTERS 
in The 
Distinguished and scholarly are the re- 
plies of the theistic adherents of the sev- 
eral denominational groups to the pub- 
licly expressed opinions of the Massachu- 
setts signatories of the Humanist Mani- 
festo. In their common defense of the 
theistic principle Catholic, Congregational- 
ist, Unitarian and Universalist find com- 
mon ground, It is of note that neither in 
their written statements nor in the small 
groups of clerics who have met and dis- 
cussed the issue during Anniversary Week 
has there been evidenced any of the heated 
animosity which was a _ distinguishing 
feature of phases of the fundamentalist- 
modernist controversy. 
Rey. James Luther Adams, minister of 
the Second Unitarian Church, Salem, 
Mass.. and a member of the editorial 
board of The Christian Register, perhaps 
sms up the major content of the Protes- 
tant commentators.... Mr. Adams has asso- 
ciations with literary humanism that in 
no way invalidate his theistic perspective 
in religion. 

“The effect of the publication of the 
manifesto has been to give the impression 
that a violent controversy is raging be- 
tween definitely divided camps. That 
there is ground for controversy cannot be 
denied, but the discussions of the week 
reveal that reports of the battle have been 
greatly exaggerated. 

“Humanists and theists hold a great 
deal in common. This has been evident 
ever since the humanist-theist discussions 
were started again eight or ten years ago. 
Repeatedly theists have had to ask avowed 
humanists, What is the difference between 
your view and theism? To be sure, much 
of the underlying agreement concerns the 
free spirit of inquiry, the meaning of the 
good life, and the necessity for improve- 
ment of the social order. (I am glad, how- 
ever, that Dr. Stafford has pointed out the 
difference between these humanists and the 
Classical humanists associated with Pro- 
fessor Irving Babbitt of Harvard.) More- 
over, there is at least implicit agreement 
concerning even the basic issue at stake, the 
existence of God. . . . We hear frequently 
the words moral law, cosmic order, per- 
sonality as a product of the cosmic proc- 
Such words seem to the theists to 
indicate that some humanists are simply re- 
acting against inadequate conceptions of 
God or that they do not like to use the word 
God. In other words, theism is not unani- 
mously repudiated by the humanists. .. .” 

Father Michael J. Ahern, S.J., gives 
the Catholic perspective on the Humanist 
Manifesto. Father Ahern’s statement is 
of particular interest as being perhaps the 
first direct statement on the subject from 
any Catholic expositor. He says: 

“With the manifesto of the religious 
humanists, a Catholic finds himself in 
some agreement. He would agree that any 
religion must recognize its obligations to 
a better social order; should work for a 
greater social justice for all men; co- 
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The Theists’ Rejoinder 


operate for the common good of human 
life and human happiness; use its best en- 
deavors to cultivate all the arts, all the 
sciences, all the culture and all the emol- 
uments of civilization; in a’ word, bring 
to pass on earth, the greatest sum of genu- 
ine human happiness in a genuine human 
brotherhood, But. the Catholic cannot 
agree that this implies that this universal 
goal can be attained by purely naturalistic 
or materialistic means. 

“The Catholic believes in a personal 
God, who is the creator and ruler of the 
universe; he believes in him and can 
prove that he exists. Phe Catholic believes 
and can prove that man is a creature of 
God, composed of body and soul; that man 
has a supernatural destiny which, while it 
supersedes any conceivable natural des- 
tiny, does not cancel any obligation aris- 
ing from the natural law. The Catholic 
believes and can prove that man has ob- 
ligations to his God, to himself and to 
his fellow-man, none of which obligations 
he may neglect or ignore. 

“From both reason and revelation the 
Catholic can prove the immortality of the 
human soul; from both reason and revela- 
tion the Catholic can prove that man’s 
supreme destiny is the possession of his 
God for all eternity... . 

“The Catholic has perfect assurance 
that the Humanist Manifesto is predi- 
cated ‘almost wholly on the failure of 
Christians and has ignored their suc- 
cesses; that it fails to see that theology 
is not religion, but the science of religion ; 
and that it has taken the. mistakes of 
theologians as the pronouncements of 
theology. .. .” 

Dr. Russell Henry Stafford, pastor of 
the famous Old South Congregational 
Church, Copley Square, said: “The recent 
non-theistie religious movement which its 
representatives call humanism is strangely 
named. For this time-honored term has 
long since been pre-empted for quite an- 
other connotation. In our time it belongs 
by historic precedent rather to the literary 
movement with which Professor Irving 
Babbitt is associated. In that movement 
many theists are to be found, as for in- 
stance T. S. Eliot. 

“Accepting the name provisionally and 
with due protest against its misappro- 
priation, however, a modern philosophical 
theist will find much in the motivation of 
this religious movement with which to 
sympathize. For instance, it is a reaction 
against otherworldliness with which Jesus 
and most of the sages would have been 
in accord. ..°. 
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“So much most theists will grant, I sup- 
pose, to humanism. . . . But the move- 
ment itself leayes me cold, nor can I be- 
lieve that it will ever amount to much 
more than a moderately interesting eccen- 
tricity, doctrinaire and impractical, with- 
out important influence. It is not new. To 
be sure, most humanists deny the asser- 
tion, not without heat; but it is in effect 
a revamping or: rediscovery of Auguste 
Comte’s positivistic ‘Religion of Human- 
ity” though without the millinery in which 
Comfe’s imagination decked out his creed. 
And, positivism is thin and uncritical. 

. . But for myself I may say that be- 
lief in God—that is, in the supremacy of 
One Mind throughout the Universe—fol- 
lows most naturally from reflection upon 
the fact of the existence of the human 
mind or personality. What God is like 
is another question. But that God is, 
would appear to be the cardinal and most 
obvious tenet for the interpretation of the 
totality of being. . . .” 

Rey. Dwight J. Bradley, minister of the 
First Congregational Church in New- 
ton and lecturer on worship at Newton- 
Andover Theological school, chose to in- 
terpret the Humanist Manifesto in psycho- 
logical terms. . . 

Dr. Bradley said: “Theism is to me 
not an intellectual conception but a per- 
sonal experience. A man is a theist be- 
cause he’s a mystic. If he be not a mystie 
his theism is wholly abstract, wholly aca- 
demic, . . . The nearest analogy to au- 
thentic mystical experience that I know 
of is the feeling of a child for its father. 
To this extent I subscribe to a belief in 
the Fatherhood of God. I'd accept the 
Humanist Manifesto and its fifteen points 
without tavil, but I should want to add 
a great deal more to it—add to it things 
that only a true poet can say, or a lover, 
or a seer. . . . But I think, whether 
wrongly or rightly; that the general run 
of avowed religious humanists are still 
suffering from a reaction against their 
early religious conditioning and early en- 
vironment. . . .” 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor and 
manager of The Christian Leader, said: 
“Let us note first here are men on the 
offensive. They are not in the church to 
be tolerated. They are in the church to 
make it over. They say: ‘There is great 
danger of a final, and we believe fatal, 
identification of the word religion with 
doctrines and methods which have lost 
their significance.’ They are not prepared 
to give up the word religion and to ¢all 
themselves ethical culturists. . . . The 
time has come, they insist, to limit the 
use of the word to those processes that 
enrich life here and now. 

“They will not walk softly. Believing 
as they do, they propose to ery aloud and 
spare not. And we who will not walk 
softlY say to them that we will contend 
for their liberty as we would for our own. 

“These humanists do not want God and 
they will not have God... . 

“Well, we are just as strong in our 
view. When we say God we mean God— 
omnipotent, omniscient, good, real, 
tive, personal, and super-personal, 
us, beyond us, outside of us, inside 
everywhere. . . .” 
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Me mitarian and Festival’ 


Prominent leaders bring greetings and messages, speaking upon international matters and the 


HE Unitarian Festival held Thurs- 
day, May 25, was a happy occasion. 
Colorful and brilliant, with after- 
dinner speakers both grave and en- 
tertaining, and dinner table neighbors 
friendly and informal, the evening takes 
high rank among many such festivals in the 


years that have gone. Dr. William ©, Craw- 


ford—experienced toastmaster—was the 
presiding officer and chairman of the Fes- 
tival committee. 


Greetings from the Universalists 


Emphasis was laid upon the action 
taken by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in voting to 
unite with other liberals in the Free 
Chureh of America, by the presence of 
Victor A. Friend, president of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, who voiced 
the greetings of his group and made one 
of the most earnest addresses of the 
evening. Mr. Friend congratulated the 
Unitarians upon the events of the week, 
and especially upon the unanimity of the 
action taken in regard to joining the Free 
Chureh of America. Both conservatives 
and liberals are needed in the church, he 
said. 

Dr. Arthur L. Agnew, of Belfast, Ire- 
land, was introduced for the third con- 
secutive year .at the Festival and this 
time shared the affectionate interest of the 
festival guests with his charming bride 
of a few weeks. Dr. Agnew appealed for 
a closer welding of the American and 
British people so that the possibility of 
war may be entirely eliminated. “If 
Britain and America stand _ together, 


. armed or unarmed, there will be peace,” 
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he declared. “They can forbid the world 
to go to war.” 

Hon. Charles Francis Adams, secretary 
of the navy in the Hoover administration, 
outlined the efforts which have been made 
toward world disarmament. Mr. Adams 
emphasized the need of justice and char- 
acter in the world. 

“America has stood the horrors of war 
and of commercial difficulties. Now char- 
acter and justice must be brought back 
to the world,’ he said. “We want peace 
as we want nothing else. Behind the 
Kellogg Pact is the sense of justice and 
character. No League or other mechanical 
device will endure if brutality breaks 
forth. Nothing can bring peace but the 
development of character. We in the navy 
did all we could to study the problem of 
peace. We do not want war, but we have 
to think of the protection of our country.” 

Mr. Adams deseribed the history of 


‘most part 


place of the church today 


efforts for disarmament, beginning with 
the conference called by Charles HF. 
Hughes in the Harding administration, 
and continuing with the later conferences 
at Geneva and in London, Leaks to the 
press Mr. Adams pronounced one of the 
greatest difficulties in the way of reaching 
satisfactory agreements on such questions. 
The failure at Geneva he attributed to 
the newspapers of the world breaking 
down every effort made. 

He minimized the possibility of war be- 
tween America and Great Britain, not 
only because there is too much friend- 
ship and kinship between them, but be- 
cause they have no place in which to 
fight. The peace of Hurope depends today 
upon the French army, he stated. America 
has felt that its part should be as a great 
neutral. The question comes whether this 
position should be continued, or support 
be given to the armed power of France 
in order to preserve peace. He believes 
the answer depends upon whether the 
proposal means a ten-year truce during 
which the problems of Europe ean be 
studied. If so, all America’s power ought 
to be brought behind it. But if the purpose 
is only to maintain the status quo, con- 
tinuation as a neutral is a duty. Mr. 
Adams’s personal association with the con- 
ferences and their leaders made his ad- 
dress the more vitally interesting. 

Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, minister of the 
marvelous new cathedral chureh in Chi- 
eago, Ill., described briefly some of the 
symbolism of his church building and a 
few of the activities which are carried on 
under its roof. It was Dr. William Wal- 
lace Fenn who thirty-five years ago had 
the idea of this church and its conceivable 
influence. Excepting for Dr. Fenn, he said, 
the church would not now exist. A tablet 


recently ¢érected in the church to his 
memory says: “I have prepared with all 


might for the house of God.” 


A Festival Week 


The concluding dinner talk was by Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa., 
who so likes the “Unitarian Festival’ 
idea that he hopes for a time when an- 
niversary week will be festival week. 
Things Unitarian—although they are good 
and have a necessary place—are for the 
very serious and sometimes 
yery dull, he said. Unitarian and festival 
are somewhat removed from one another 
—things Unitarian are yot in festival 
form or array. The words seem a contra- 
dietion in terms. 

Dr. Griffin pointed out a path which, 


my 


if Unitarians can find it and have the will . 
and wisdom to walk in it, he believes will 
lead to a Unitarian festival. One of the 
characteristics to ‘which Unitarians have 
borne witness most consistently is their 
faith in man. That faith, after years of 
disappointing experiences, still remains. 

“For a long time people have been turn- 
ing to the chureh for something,” said 
Dr. Griffin. “They have not always known 
what it was, but they have: entered the 
church expecting to find out what they 
lack and how to supply it. A great many 
have gone away without feeling that they 
have received anything. The church does 
not seem to mean anything. It is respect- 
able, dignified, serious, but it is not vital. 
A large number of people show by their 
actions that they can get along without it. 
If they are right, there is no reason why 
the church should continue to exist. Yet 
there are a great number of obvious needs 
which go unsatisfied. 


Christianizing the Church 


“Here is a world which is crowded with 
beauty, great and alluring interests, splen- 
did and resourceful people, and yet torn 
and bruised by bitterness and strife. Cer- 
tainly we sorely need good will. Here is 
a world of unending mystery. It is rather 
overpowering and at times oppressive. We 
need light—we want it if it can be found, 
a sense of purpose and meaning. Here is 
a world which demands adherence to the 
straight and narrow path. We may scorn 
that path as belonging to an ancient and 
obsolete piety, but sooner or later we dis- 
cover that there is a relentlessness and 
severity in the order of life and that the 
way of the transgressor is hard. We want 
wisdom—the knowledge how to live. We 
need and want strength.” People go to 
chureh because they expect to find light, 
strength and guidance, Dr. Griffin stated. 
He declared that the layman has his own 
work to do toward Christianizing the 
church and also to Christianize his own 
conduct within and without the church. 

“<“Mhis do in remembrance of me’ should 
be uttered before every parish and board 
meeting and before all business transac- 
tions or tasks of citizenship,’ said Dr. 
Griffin. “ ‘This do in remembrance of me’ 
should guide the layman’s attitude as well 
as the minister’s toward peace and war, 
industry, money and labor.” 

The blessing at the opening of the din- 
ner was offered by Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
and the benediction was pronounced by 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
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The Alliance Rides the Gale 


Reports of an active year, inspiring addresses and election of officers 


URING the past year the General 
1B, Alliance of Unitarian and Other 

Christian Women has ridden the 
gale of financial depression as compara- 
tively few organizations—either religious 
or secular—have done. At its annual meet- 
ing in Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., 
May 24, Miss Louise Brown, treasurer, 
reported that the General Alliance never 
had a deficit and never exceeded its 
budget, but has come through the year 
with a modest balance in its treasury. 
Unlike other seasons, every single branch 
has reported on its membership dues al- 
though one was unable to pay in time. 
HWighty-eight branches made actual gains 
in membership and five hundred new mem- 
bers were welcomed to the organization, 
although the total figures for the branches 
show a net loss. 

“he weakest spot in our Alliance is 
this decreasing membership* and the 
strongest is the endeavor of the members 
to help in every situation,’ Miss Brown 
said in presenting her financial report. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president, pre- 
sided at the Alliance annual and public 
meetings and led the devotional service 
at the former. In the afternoon Rey. Dan 
Huntington Fenn of Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
conducted the devotional service, which 
was followed by the singing of Pflueger’s 
“Consider and Hear Me” by a chorus from 
the First Chureh in Boston, directed by 
William KE. Zeuch, who was organist for 
the day. Numerous flower jars of tall 
tulips interspersed with white lilacs gave 
color and charm to the platform. These 
flowers were provided by the General Alli- 
ance board of directors. 


A Resolution 


A mild flurry of debate followed the 
presentation of a resolution of protest 
ugainst the recent somewhat general cur- 
tailment of appropriations for educational 
purposes throughout the country. The 
original resolution was tabled as too gen- 
eral in character and another formulated 
by the business committee, of which Mrs. 
Caroline §. Atherton was chairman, was 
adopted. “Recognizing the seriousness of 
the situation which confronts the public 
school system of the country and at the 
same time the need for more economy, 
the General Alliance in annual meeting 
assembled recommends to the branches the 
study of local conditions in order to guard 
ugainst unnecessary and injurious curtail- 
ment of local school appropriations that 
may mean a dangerous and permanent 
lowering of educational standards’—so 
the resolution reads. Greetings to liberal 
women in all parts of the world and 
special greetings to the women of the 
National Missionary Association of the 
Universalist church were also adopted. 

The collection of $334 which was taken 
at the morning session will be devoted 
to the committees on college centers, inter- 
national work and Post Office Mission. 
About 450 accredited delegates attended 
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the meetings, at which the audiences were 
augmented by the presence of many mem- 
bers not delegates. California and Canada 
were among distant points represented. 

While the Alliance women stood silently 
for a moment in respect to the memories 
of their colleagues no longer living, the 
treasurer read the names added during 
the year to the memorial list. In referring 
to the loss in membership Miss Brown 
said that the tragedy of this loss is that 
it often means the loss of a director in 
a state, as happened this year in New 
Jersey. Losses in dividends on investments 
totaled only $1,250 and the interest rate 
has averaged 4.85 per cent. 


Part of a Divine Plan 


In her annual address as president Mrs. 
tees hazarded the guess that the uni- 
versal question in the hearts of earnest 
people in any audience today might be 
couched in the words—“Watchman, tell 
us of the night, What its signs of promise 
are.” “On the answer to that question 
leadership depends,” she said. ‘There is 
no place in the vanguard for the skeptic 
or the timorous. To those relying wholly 
on their own power, where luck or chance 
or worldly wisdom is the determining 
factor, it is a dark picture. To those who 
believe we are part of a divine plan— 
that doors are opened in spite of stupid 
blunderings—a new day is dawning. Those 
churehes and those people who have built 
on rock foundations and not on the popu- 
lar craze for the new or exciting are 
standing firm—battered but courageous, for 
there are fundamental laws which work 
whether we believe in them or not. Strike 
out from the present all knowledge of the 
past, leave the material world exactly as 
it is now, and even the cleverest of those 
who demand that we must serap every- 
thing but their own day-before-yesterday 
notions, would not know how to carry 
on; a hideous chaos would be upon us. 
All that we have, all that we are and all 
that we possess in civilization we owe to 
the everlasting struggle and aspiration of 
mankind. Upon its failures as well as its 
triumphs we build. This immense debt to 
the past we repay to the future.” 

Mrs. Rees referred to the story of the 
five loaves and the two small fishes. “With 
our fine modern scorn we reject the story 
as impossible. With clearer insight we 
would read into it the great truth it con- 
tains. It happens every day and the only 
reason it does not happen oftener is our 
failure to value the five loaves and the two 
small fishes,” she declared. “It does not 
seem worth while to give or do unless 
we have great material supplies—large 
numbers impress us. It was a little lad 
who had and gaye, and a miracle was per- 
formed. When 
into our hearts, we do impossible things. 
And it is these little lads to which the 
Alliance and the Chureh must give at- 
tention now. All the rest is of minor im- 
portance. In the education of the child 


the divine light flashes’ 


where the world’s salvation lies, the Alli- 
ance possesses the most important ofli- 
cials in the educational world—mothers !” 

Mrs. Rees was re-elected as president. 
Her consent to serve again has called 
forth general expressions of gratification 
in the denomination as a whole as well 
as among Alliance branches. 

The report of Miss Bertha Langmaid, © 
secretary, summarized briefly the work 
of the executive officers, the headquarters 
staff and the several standing commit- 
tees. The death of Mrs. Eunice B. Leland, 
director, was mentioned with affectionate 
regret and other changes on the board 
of directors were noted. Among the resig- 
nations during the year was that of Miss 
Mary E. Bradford, program committee 
chairman, who has been succeeded by Mrs. 
Robert H. Schacht of Brookline, Mass. 

The Hawes branch in South Boston, 
Mass., has disbanded; the women’s or- 
ganization at Yarmouth, Me., where the 
church is now federated, has withdrawn 
from the General Alliance; the Bell Street 
Chapel branch in Providence, R.1I., has 
been reorganized. A new branch has been 
formed at South Bend, Ind., and junior 
branches have been formed at Cohasset, 
Nantucket, Taunton, Winchendon. Mass. : 
Kirst Parish, Portland, Me., and Virst 
Chureh in Chicago, Il. 


An Active Year 


Seventeen appeals have been presented 
to which the response has been generous. 
The Fellowship committee reports 686 
names on its list. The Evening branches 
have done splendid work, several report- 
ing joint meetings with evening groups 
of other denominations. Thousands of 
garments have been made from Red Cross 
material by Social Service committees 
in response to the appeal for sewing. This 
committee has stressed work in the cause 
of peace. The Program committee has 
found a growing tendency to have well- 
planned programs. The Lending Library 
has had a circulation of 1,070. Five 
branches have given money for a_ book 
or books to be added to the library and 
King’s Chapel presented a valuable collec- 
tion of volumes. Miss Langmaid referred 
to achievements by all of the standing 
committees and gave the Financial com- 
mittee credit for the firm financial con- 
dition of the General Alliance. Several 
of these committees presented more ex- 
tended accounts of their work at confer- 
ences held during Anniversary Week. 

Two brief addresses were given during 
the morning session: a talk on “The Chal- 
lenge of Youth” by Rey. Du Bois Le Fevre 
who is about to leave the Youngstown, 
Ohio, church, to take the pulpit at the 
Second Church in Boston, and a discus- 
sion of “The Young Woman and the Old 
Faith” by Miss Marie Potter, president of 
the junior school at Dana Hall. Miss 
Potter believes that in spite of new con- 
victions and even new moral codes, the 
old faith is safe. This faith she defined 
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as a belief in God and a code based on 
the teachings of Jesus, although the con- 
ceptions of God vary widely. Many young 
people take pride in their modern point 
of view, but they do love their neighbor as 
themselves and are about their Father's 
business. They do not like to be preached 
at, but they love discussion. It is not their 
fault that they have lost the joy of medi- 
tation. The world’s turbulence challenges 
young people to action—to spend time in 
meditation seems to them not to be shar- 
ing in the world’s work. 

Mr. LeFevre recommended the use of 
sermon topics of vital interest to youth 
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who could be recruited to the churches. 
Young people should not be talked to so 
much as given a chance to talk, and their 
ideas should not be looked down upon as 
crude. The minister to youth should have 
not so much eloquence as a listening ear 
and an understanding heart. One of 
youth’s difliculties is that while it be- 
facts of evil. The minister needs to give 
lieves in God, it cannot gloss over the 
young people new zest for life to lift them 
from what he termed their “twentieth- 
century blues”’ This is a lonely universe, 
Mr. Le Fevre said, and it is only because 
one can talk to a few people and confess 
to them one’s aspirations and inner needs 
that one is able to go on. 

At the public meeting the address was 
by Rey. Herbert Hitchen of West Newton, 
Mass., on “After Babbittry—What?”’ The 
kind of life which had come to be typi- 
cal in the recent long period of unprece- 
dented prosperity in America was found 
to be unsatisfactory, a fact -which was re- 
yealed, Mr. Hitchen said, by such writers 
as Sinclair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser and 
Eugene O’Neill. “Babbitt”? had more in- 
fluence than any other book in this field, 
and in it is portrayed a tragically life- 
like figure. One questions if this is to be 
the outcome of the experiment known as 
America. Mr. Hitchen believes otherwise, 
and points at Vachel Lindsay, with such 
poems as “The Virginians Are Coming 
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Again,” as a seer of Utopia who pro- 
claimed a gospel of beauty and worked for 
a new Jerusalem in America, declaring 
that Babbittry would die. 

A turning point in history has been 
reached, Mr. Hitchen believes, and hosts 
are burning with resentment against all 
the powers that be. In the youth move- 
ment in all parts of the world he sees 
one of the brightest gleams of hope. Not 
all rebellion is construtive, but this kind 
is one of the most valuable forces in the 
world. “If all of the rebellious spirit in 
the world could be harnessed to large 
ends it would transform the world,” he 


president of the 


declared. “I should like to see the rebel- 
lious spirit expended recently in the fight 
to obtain Sunday movies used to make 
them something that we need not blush 
for either week-days or Sunday. We need 
rebellion for the reyivifying of existence. 
I should like to see more agencies to 
stimulate non-conformity. Nations, gov- 
ernments, schools, let us challenge them 
all. The campaign will be a long one and 
its engagements will not all be on Main 
Street, but they will be carried into Con- 
gressional and Senate chambers. It is a 
magnificent cause which involves a far 
nobler patriotism than that of the shout- 
ing, flag-waving type—one that deter- 
mines that this nation is to be trans- 
formed.” 

Officers and directors were elected as 
follows: President, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; vice-presidents: 
New Iingland, Mrs. Philip F. Clapp, Mass. ; 
Middle States, Mrs. L. C. Mourey, N.J.; 
Southern States, East, Mrs. U. L. McCall, 
Ga.; Southern States, West, Mrs. John F. 
Oechsner, La.; Central Western States, 
Mrs. Fred Doeppers, Ind.; Western States, 
Mrs. BE. L. Richardson, Wis.; Rocky Moun- 
tains, Mrs. Ernest M. Fowler, Utah; 
Pacific Coast, Mrs. H. L. Burleson, Calif. ; 
and Canada, Miss Agnes Costigan, Prov. 
Quebec; secretary, Miss Bertha Lang- 
maid, Boston, Mass.; treasurer, Miss 
Louise Brown, Framingham, Mass. 


HERBERT AITCHEN 
Urged the rebellious spirit in an 
address, ‘‘After Babbittry— What ?” 
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Directors: Maine, Mrs. Bernard Archi- 
bald, Houlton; Mrs. Stephen H. Fritch- 
man, Bangor; Mrs. Homer T. Waterhouse, 
Kennebunk. New Hampshire, Mrs. Charles 
I’, Cook, Concord; Mrs. Walter M. Hub- 
bard, Keene; Mrs. Eugene W. Leslie, Hud- 
Son. Vermont, Mrs. Edmund ©. Mower, 
3urlington. 

Massachusetts, Miss Margaret S. Ball, 
Newton; Mrs. David W. Beaman, New 
Bedford; Mrs. Forrest F. Collier, Bille- 
rica; Mrs. Alden S. Cook, Cohasset; Mrs. 
Frank §8. Elliott, Melrose; Mrs. HBllis 


Gifford, Fall River; Mrs. Harry W. Hall, 
Maynard 


Braintree; Mrs. Hutchinson, 


HOLMES 
Who spoke at the Ware Lecture 


JESSE H. 


upon ‘We and Our World’’ 

Mrs. Frederick H. John- 
son, Northboro; Miss Grace C. Jordan, 
Springfield; Mrs. Roydon C. Leonard, 
North Easton; Miss Hlizabeth W. Lord, 
Templeton; Mrs. Henry A. Macgowan, 
Worcester; Miss Margaret A. Nichols, 
Salem; Mrs. Herbert L. Norris, Lexing- 
ton; Mrs. Howard A. Pease, Fitchburg; 
Mrs. Eugene A. Potter, Lynn; Mrs. Frank- 
lin F. Raymond, Boston; Miss Hvelyn 
Sears, Boston; Mrs. R. Gordon Scott, 
Dedham; Mrs. George F. Smith, Barre; 


West Newton; 


Mrs. Jerome C. Smith, Boston; Mrs. 
Roderick Stebbins, Milton. 

Rhode Island, Mrs. Frederick W. 
Crombie, Edgewood; Connecticut, Mrs. 


G. A. Robinson, West Hartford ; New York, 
Mrs. Charles H. Barnes, Syracuse; Mrs. 
William Rutger Bleecker, Albany; Mrs. 
Lucy L. Cochrane, New York City; Mrs. 
William B. Donnell, Long Island City; 
Mrs. John R. Williams, Rochester. 


New Jersey, Mrs. Elliott B. Hussey, 
Rutherford; Mrs. W. W. Wilson, Mont- 


clair. Pennsylvania, Mrs. T. C. Clifford, 
Pittsburgh; Miss Edith M. Farr, Phila- 
delphia. Maryland, Miss Sophie R. Pitt, 
Baltimore. District of Columbia, Mrs. 
John W. Adams, Washington. 

Kentucky, Mrs. Charles O. Neff, Louis- 
ville. Ohio, Mrs. Charles R. Faben, Toledo; 
Mrs. Frank W. Miller, Dayton. Michigan, 
Mrs. J. N. Hewett, Kalamazoo. Indiana. 

(Continued on page 381) 
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Confidence in Leaders 


HERE IS a wide-spread fear that investiga- 

tion into the fundamental activities,—finan- 

cial, economic and political,—of this country, 
which is now taking place, destroys the confidence 
of the people in its leaders. This loss of confidence, 
it is believed, not only tends to retard the return 
of the happier times so keenly desired, but it also 
undermines confidence in the whole system on which 
the country was founded aid by which it has 
grown, But it must surely be admitted that even 
the least discriminating critic can see the differ- 
ence between the system and the abuse of the sys- 
tem. There can be no real confidence in anything 
whatsoever unless that confidence is merited, and 
this cannot occur unless facts are known and faced, 
and fancies are discovered to be such and discarded. 

The American people is gradually becoming 
aware that its worship of success has led the suc- 
cessful man to profit by the blind admiration that 
he has excited. This may be an inevitable human, 
weakness. A certain cure will come only from a 
fundamental change of attitude on the part of the 
public. This is doubtless rapidly taking place. 

In the future a man will not be worshiped as 
successful unless he both arouses admiration and 
also passes the test of keen and intelligent criti- 
cism. The two faculties of admiration and criticism 
will both be employed, and the former will await 
the latter. Of admiration for suecess there has never 
been any shortage. Of alert criticism there has 
never been enough. But a few more of the painful 
losses which the people has been called on to endure 
during the last two months will, for the good of 
all, stimulate this salutary and necessary virtue. 

MILES HANSON, JR. 
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Progress a Fallacy? 


HE IDEA of “progress” is essentially modern. 

As we conceive progress, it is based upon the 

idea of evolution and the developments of a 
mechanical age. 

Since the time of Darwin, the conception of evo- 
lution has been extended to include an unfolding 
universe. Lloyd Morgan, with his “emergent evolu- 
tion” has developed the idea of a universe which 
is a growing organism rather than a dead machine. 
In such a universe, there must be continual prog- 
ress in the highest sense. Man, aS an integral part 
of this universe, develops with it. It is indeed a 
far cry from Neanderthal man to the highest type 
of modern, civilized man, imperfectly civilized 
though he may be. In the sense of an evolying uni- 
verse, then, there undoubtedly is progress, 

But the belief that the invention and use of the 
machine means progress in any real sense is a 
fallacy, as Ludwig Lewisohn has conclusively 
shown in a recent magazine article. The machine 
makes for wider leisure; it gets us from point to 
point in space in a shorter and shorter time; it 
does the work of many men. But, as Lewisohn 
points out, it is the same world as in the days of 
the handicrafts. Men reach the same destinations, 
even though they do it in a shorter time than for- 
merly. Human impulses and human motives are 


the same. It is doubtful whether there is greater 


human happiness. 

It is probable in our industrial age that there is 
less and less self-realization, that there are more 
and more frustrations and repressions than ever 
before. Man has virtually become the slave of the 
thing he created to take the grievous burden of 
labor off his shoulders. 

The trouble is, as Lewisohn points out, those 
things which ought to have been means have be- 
come ends in themselves. The machine is a means, 
not an end. It has blinded us to human values. 
There are certain social and moral values which 


do not change. The machine must serve those ends, 


If leisure is increased, how do we use it? Mostly 
in the use of more machines—the automobile or the 
radio, for instance. What does it advantage us to 
fly to a distant point rather than proceed by stage- 
coach? Is human life broadened and deepened by 
these things? If not, we are no better off than our 
forefathers—not so well off, according to Lewisohn. 

If human values are not incre ased nor high 
moral ends served by the machine, is there real 
progress? If man has less and less use for all of his 
powers in such an age, will these powers atrophy? 
Where, for instance, in our age could a place be 
found for a man like Leonardo da Vinci? Would 
he be put to work tending a machine? Would he 
have seope for all of his ability? If our age does 
not develop and encourage men of this type, is it 
a progressive age? 

As a matter of fact, the successful men of our 
era have been men of mechanical and organizing 
genius. This is not to be disparaged, but it leaves 
many sides of human life untouched. In the pur- 
suit of the arts we are drawing heayily upon the 
past. Architecture, sculpture, painting, and music 
have not kept step with mechanical progress. We 


—— 


a 
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have not encouraged the artist, the philosopher, 
the prophet of religion. 

If there is progress, it is a one-sided progress. 
There are signs that the worship of the machine is 
coming to an end. Perhaps in the next generation 
we shall find our souls once more. 


WALTER SAMUEL SWISHER. 


The Missionary Situation 


HE controversy within the Presbyterian 

Churches over the Pearl Buck incident is 

one of those signs of the times that arouse 
general interest and call forth judgments and 
criticism without limit. The Register is not. inter- 
ested in passing judgment upon any person or insti- 
tution, but it does seem pertinent to suggest that 
this incident is but the outcropping of deeper forces 
than are apparent on the surface. Superficially 
the case seems to be that Mrs. Buck,—more or less 
in the public eye because of her remarkably inter- 
esting novel, “The Good FEarth,’—is accused of 
holding and teaching doctrines unbecoming a good 
Presbyterian missionary. Brought to task by the 
Fundamentalists, and threatened with a heresy 
trial, Mrs. Buck resigns, and the proper Vresby- 
terian Board accepts her resignation with regret. 
All this is tied into the somewhat larger issue 
raised by the publication of ‘“Re-Thinking Mis- 
sions.” Of this book Mrs. Buck says in The Chris- 
tian Century,—“1 think it is the only book I have 
ever read that seems literally true in its every ob- 
servation and right in its every conclusion. [| want 
every American Christian to read this book.” Evi- 
dently many have read the book but have arrived 
at a different conclusion. 

In the background of these different conclusions 
lurks that persistent and far-reaching question that 
was already in the air of our western world when 
the first missionary sailed away to save heathen 
souls. The devout and deyoted missionary went his 
way, strengthened and sustained by the faith that he 
was carrying to a lost world its only hope for salva- 
tion in the world to come. Christianity was a 
unique, exclusive, and only true religion. It was a 
noble and heroic venture that commanded the 
loyalty and life of great souls. But the century or 
more of experience, and the disturbances of science 
have changed the temper of the world. ““Re-Think- 
ing Missions” reveals and states many aspects of 
this change. If the book means anything as a whole 
it means that the beliefs and convictions which 
gave the early missionary his zeal and his integrity 
are no longer acceptable to a large part of the 
modern world. They are part of the dead past. With 
that whole problem of our relation to historic 
phases of Christianity and the nature of Christian- 
ity itself we are now concerned. What is the perma- 
nent element in Christianity? That question be- 
longs to us all, The answer has not yet been made. 

Earu C. Dayis. 
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Some Great Cause 


UR ATTEMPT to treat life mathematically 
or to cram it into a moral code or a closed 
system always miscarries. Life is a flowing, 

dynamic thing. Perhaps this is why we resort so 
often to paradoxes in our endeavor to interpret the 
art of living. 

One may well question whether much that we 
call self-sacrifice is ultimately anything of the sort. 
When we give our energies wholly to someone we 
love or to some great cause, the gain for ourselves 
in strength and enrichment of character and in the 
joy which comes through self-expression often more 

than compensates for any possible loss. 

David Livingstone relinquished comfort, his 
friends and his beloved England in order to carry 
his religious message to the savage people of 
Africa. Yet, in his later life, he was able to say with 
complete sincerity, “I never made a sacrifice in 
my life.” 

Pessimists bemoan our times. Yet, never were 
there such opportunities for all of us—and espe- 
cially youth—to win victory over ourselves through 
self-forgetfulness in some great cause. 

Consider the field of education. Here in great 
measure lies the future of America and of western 
civilization. By and large the financial return to 
teachers is not partic ularly enticing, but what an 
opportunity is presented to them for molding the 
characters of the future men and women who, in 
time, will mold America. 

Then there is the field of social work and social 
reform. Recently Walter Lippmann ventured the 
prophecy that. the coming ten years will demand 
many leaders in these fields. One of the great prob- 
lems of our generat generations to 
come—is the Ede Neel of newly discovered 
social forees toward making this world a better, 
a safer and a saner place in which to spend our 
lives. 

Pioneer work, too, is to be done in business. A 
new type of business man is needed—representa- 
tives of this type are indeed already here—men 
who will see business first of all as a social trus- 
teeship, an opportunity for service in which they 
may utterly lose and forget themselves. If Mr. 
Roosevelt’s “new deal’ does not mean that, what 
else can it mean? 

The legal profession offers still another oppor- 
tunity of “gaining life through losing it.” What a 
need there is for men like Lincoln who discover 
in “following the law” not so much a chance for 
lining their pocketbooks as an opportunity for giv- 
ing and obtaining justice. 

The ministry, surely, is a field open for those 
who seek to lose themselves in a great cause. Mil- 
lions are seeking a religion which will give them 
spiritual power and peace, a new moral dynamic, 


and yet a religion which is interpreted in terms 
which men and women of a scientific age can 


understand. They are ready and eager to follow 
intelligent and consecrated leaders. 
DILworTH LUPTON. 
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The New Theism 


Horace WESTWOOD 

THE MBANING AND TRUTH OF RELIGION. By 
Bugene William Lyman. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

This volume, a selection of the Religious 
Book Club and written by the professor 
of the philosophy of religion at Union 
_ Theological Seminary, is one of the most 
comprehensive, fundamental and _ far- 
reaching that the reviewer has for some 
time read. 

Beginning with the thesis that religion 
“in one of its chief aspects, is the en- 
hancement of life,’ that it is vision “in 
which larger realities swing into vision,” 
freedom “through which dormant powers 
are awakened,” and community-building, 
lifting man’s natural solidarity “toward a 
more articulate and spiritual community 
life,’ Professor Lyman, through nearly 500 
pages, takes us on a journey through 
rich and varied landscape to his final 
vision of a faith “which discovers the 
transcendent God, who is the ultimate 
creative ground of the universe,’ “im- 
manent in human aspirations” ... and 
“most fully manifested in human personal- 
ities completely dedicated to the building 
of the Beloved Community,” as “the su- 
preme spiritual dynamic.” 

Religion to Professor Lyman must 
furnish “a sphere for the exercise of 
creative intelligence” particularly in the 
realm of social action. Indeed, as he sur- 
veys the complex field of human activity 
with the bewildering chaos manifest in 
the modern social arena, he eloquently 
argues for the creative energy of religion 
as the world’s only hope. But this crea- 
tive energy must be guided into the right 
channels. Change in religion is inevitable. 
But the kind of change is dependent on 
man and must not be allowed to come 
about “through merely blind attractions 
and repulsions, such as so largely control 
the contact of nationalistic groups and the 
great groupings of economic force.” 

We need the far-flung vision of the 
apocalyptic hope, but it must be tempered 
by sober judgment. “What we need to be 
doing is not so much seanning the horizon 
for some sign of approaching religious re- 
newal” ... but “rather to be discerning and 
creating conditions under which religion 
here and now may begin to renew itself 
and to revitalize our modern world.’ We 
must moreover “make recoveries from the 
creative periods of religion in the past” 
which in turn must be “kept in union 
with a lively faith in the possibility of 
social redemption.” 

He analyses religious experience, trac- 
ing the close association -between religion 
and ethies and religion and mysticism. 
“The distinctive principle of religion,” he 
finds in “the maximum of harmonious 
interaction between the personalities of 
men and the deepest reality of the uni- 
verse,” for it is the nature of religion “to 
make man a member of an infinitely mean- 
ingful world and a sharer in realizing 
its potentialities.” 


After a discussion of religious knowl- 
edge in which he expounds his view of the 
relation of faith to scientific inquiry, em- 
phasizing the necessity of a new syn- 
thesis, venturing upon a “critique of 
pragmatism” in its attitude to questions 
of value and validity, and surveying the 
relation between intuition and reason, he 
passes on to a metaphysical inquiry con- 
cerning religious beliefs and their ra- 
tional grounds. It is this inquiry which 
deserves the most careful and intensive 
reading. Arguing that ethical religion is 
the greatest spiritual force in history, he 
asserts that at its core is the “intuition 
that human personality, and that which 
is deepest in cosmic reality, are akin, and 
that this kinship consists in the vision 
and realization of value. ... Hence ethical 
religion fulfils itself through love for God 
and love for man.” 

But what are the philosophical grounds 
upon which this intuition rests? In its es- 
sence, the naturalism of which Dewey, 
Ames, Otto and Haydon are the chief 
exponents “fails in the synthetic task 
which philosophy aspires to perform,” for 
the reason that while they argue for an 
“anthropocentric philosophy” their ulti- 
mate position is one of cosmic pessimism, 
or a cosmic agnoticism amounting to the 
same thing. “Naturalistic humanism, after 
stressing the fact that some ideal ends 
have proven attainable and that some love 
prevails among men, rests the conception 
of ‘an enduring and comprehending whole’ 

simply on optimistic feeling. 

Thus its very point of view and method 
of procedure preclude the finding of any 
spiritual reality greater than that which 
appears in mankind, or the attaining of 
any genuine synthesis between ideal values 
and cosmic reality.” After dismissing na- 
turalistic humanism and pantheism as 
inadequate answers to the question he 
propounds, he argues that the only ade- 
quate ground is in a new ethical theism 
which he sees emerging out of a new 
cosmology. This new theism “will find in 
courageous attack upon our urgent human 
problems, in the applying of creative social 
intelligence to their solution, and in per- 
sonal devotion to the building of the Be- 
loved Community on earth, the living ex- 
pression of the deepest reality of the 
cosmos. And it will find the fullest reali- 
zation of God, the present experience of 
life eternal, in whatever increases the wis- 
dom, good will.and joy of the world.” 

It is impossible within the space of 
this review to do justice to Professor 
Lyman’s contribution. If there is any one 
criticism that the reviewer would offer, 
it is that the author attempts to cover too 
much in one volume. It would have been 
better if he had published his work in 
the form of a trilogy, one volume of 
which might have been devoted to reli- 
gious experience and knowledge, another 
to the grounds of religious beliefs and 
theism, and a final volume to the creative 
function of religion in a spiritually mean- 
ingful universe. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Lyman has placed the 
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modern inquirer under a profound debt of 
gratitude. With its splendid bibliography, 


~the volume may well furnish an excel- 


lent guide to a whole summer's reading. 
It is a veritable gold mine of suggestion 
and is worthy of a permanent place in the 
library of every minister. 


The Theological Jesus 


THe CHRIST OF THE CHRISTIAN Fairu. By 
W. Douglas Mackenzie. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 304 pp. $2.00. 

As the title plainly shows, this book is 
a study in Christology. But it is not a 
study of the person, place and significance 
of Jesus in the light of the modern and 
most highly approved conclusions of his- 
tory, science and philosophy. It is, instead, 
a reaffirmation of faith in the Christology 
of the New Testament and the Ecumenical 
Councils. “It is the Deity of Christ which 
is the simplest explanation of early Chris- 
tianity.’ “The New Testament, in an 
amazingly rich and varied manner asserts, 
and describes the fact that God has en- 
tered into this new redemptive, creative 
relation with the human race as a whole, 
in the historical person of Jesus of Naza- 
reth.” Here are set forth the two ortho- 
dox Christian dogmas of the incarnation 
and the atonement. The most astonishing 
statements in this book, however, relate 
to the source of our knowledge of God. 
According to the author it is not so much 
man who discovers God and by a cumula- 
tive process builds up a science of God 
or religion, as he does in other fields, but 
that it is God who reveals himself to man 
“through his distinct, direct communion 
to individual souls, known as prophets,” 
and particularly through Jesus. Dr. Mac- 
kenzie is in sympathy with Barthianism, 
the position of which he quotes approy- 
ingly. With the Barthians he believes that 
human reason cannot of its own motion, 
out of its own powers, construct a true 
picture of God as an individual being in 
his universe. For such a picture, man_ 
must repair to the revelations of God in 
the Jewish prophets and in Jesus. Besides 
being out of keeping with history and 
science this position is bigoted in as much 
as it denies to the prophets of other reli- 
gions than the Jewish, the possibility of 
having discovered God or of having had 
God reyealed to them. To my mind the 
only purpose this book serves is to prove 
to religious liberals that their mission is 
far from accomplished. G. 8. C. 


Tabloid Review 


Joseru or JsrAgL. A Biblical Drama, By 
Hisie M. Harriman Mackay. St. Petersburg, 
Fla., Cloth, $2.00; paper, fifty cents. 


“Joseph of Israel, a Biblical Drama,” 
is an adaptation of the story of Joseph. 
It calls for an enormous cast and an 
elaborate staff of directors. After strenu- 
ous revision from the literary, gram- 
matical, and typographical points of view, 
it might be used to cail into action the 
various talents of a whole church, school, 
or community. It has been given in its 
present form, however, at the High School — 
Auditorium in St. Petersburg, Fla. 

A. Y. F. 
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We and Our World 


Intelligence, vision and faithfulness may make possible a world in which all men 
shall have access to the great life values—Truth, beauty, 
friendship and love 


HE Ware Lecture, established in 
| honor of the distinguished services 
of three generations of the Ware 
family to the cause of pure Christianity, 
was given this year, Wednesday evening, 
May 24, at the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass., by Professor Jesse H. 
Holmes of Swarthmore College. Dr. Louis 
©. Cornish, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, presided, and Rev. 
Herbert Hitchen of- West Newton, Mass., 
conducted the devotional service. 

Dr. Holmes said in part: 

“We are centers of consciousness, what- 
ever else we may be, and all that ele- 
mentary form of consciousness called sen- 
sation is variation of the primitive touch 
sense. In the lowest forms of life the only 
response to contacts is undirected motion. 
Higher forms respond in-adapted reflexes, 
or by those complicated reflexes which 
we call instincts. All these responses are 
enormously wasteful of life, and in the 
interests of economy nature turns to a 
new element which we eall intelligence. 
Tiere we annex the future to our present 
life, which in the lower reaches depends 
solely on its past. 

“In growing toward intelligence the liy- 
ing organism has been developing various 
kinds of response to its world contacts. 
Touch divides and redivides into a dozen 
or more specialized senses, taste for solu- 
tions, smells for vapors, heat, cold and 
pressure for general contacts, and those 
miracles of sense, hearing and sight for 
air waves and ether waves from space. 
The last is the only sense that lets us 
know that there is a world apart from 
our earth, and it takes us to the cosmic 
distances. It appears first in lowly forms 
as mere eye sports, sensitive to light and 
shadow, presently adding lens and retina 
to give form and ultimately color. This 
light sense lets us perceive a narrow range 
of energy waves extending from ten thou- 
sand to twenty thousand per centimeter. 
We ean spread these out by a prism into 
a spectrum of color. from red to violet; 
but by indirect means we discover that 
the total spectrum is more than fifty, 
perhaps a thousand, times our visible 
range of color extending from ‘wireless’ 
waves miles in length to cosmic waves 
too small for ordinary statement in figures. 
So over and under, around and through 
us are flowing forever waves of cosmic 
power, of which our eyes let us experi- 
ence one small octave. 

“From this small equipment our intelli- 
gence has made and is making our world. 
We are very new creatures just emerging 
into the world of reason and not liking it. 
We hate to think, to be reasonable; it is so 
much easier to sink back into the familiar 
elements of blind feeling and reflex re- 
action..Ours is like the experience of the 
lowly amphibian when he first emerged 
from the water and tried the elusive and 
invisible air which he must gulp and 


- swallow or die. He must have longed to 


draw back to the lightness and ease of the 
water, but the urge of nature, the voice 
of God, drove him on. So, too, it drives 
us on, and we may not if we will, linger 
in the old easy ways, or if we do we 
perish. We must live forward and no 
longer backward. 

“Yet it is easy to interpret intelligence 
too narrowly. We are no mere calculating 
machines reasoning accurately from prem- 
ises to conclusions; rather we are instru- 
ments for inyenting and creating futures, 
the which introduces two elements easily 
overlooked, vision and faith. From the 
standpoint of the thing that is we see 
that which is not but should be, and the 
creative life within us, God, sets us to 
the task of making it real. In a sense 
this is a commonplace: Bvery building 
must be foreseen and blue-printed before 
the construction begins; but in dealing 
with the making of lives it carries with 
it the deepest and most essential of the 
world’s revelations, the life values, the 
sense of the things we long for most 
genuinely and inevitably. This is, I think, 
what men mean by the ‘Voice of God.’ 
First we hear, ‘Behold!’ and there is that 
within us which responds, ‘Let us rise up 
and build!’ To obey is life, is salvation. 
is Heaven; to refuse is death, is damna- 
tion, is hell. 

“The vision has two parts: 


‘Behold the earth; take it, possess it, make 
a home of it! 
‘Behold, a world within,—a self; master it and 


make it glorious!’ 


“We have fairly accomplished the first 
command or are in a fair way to accom- 
plish it. We build our homes of the earth 
and on it. We force it to produce the food 
that nourishes us. Its hills yield us gold 
and silver, coal and iron; its oceans are 
our highways; its powers of earth, sea 
and sky warm us, light us, and in all 
ways serve uS as we order. 

“We can master our planet, but can 
we master ourselves? The vision for the 
world within is one of abundant life. 
Obeying the first commandment we have 
made ready the earth as a home with food, 
clothing and shelter abundant and easily 
obtained; and now how about the home 
we are making in it? We have seen the 
vision, but we have failed and are failing 
miserably in the effort even, to accom- 
plish it. A century and a half ago we 
saw it and proclaimed it: Liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity. Our forefathers rose to if, 
thrilled to it, died for it. Today we give 
it lip-service but deny its substance in our 
institutions and in our lives. 

“quality! That means equality, a con- 
atantly renewed and inescapable equality ! 
But our social and industrial system is 
built on violent, irrational inequality. Our 
slogans of individualism, of free competi- 
tion, of survival of the fittest justify and 
exaggerate that inequality. Our silly atti- 
tudes of racial superiority and national 
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superiority make it into a crime. It works 
out in wars, in depressions, in disasters, 

“The only way out of inequality is into 
genuine equality; and that means some- 
thing approaching equality of income, of 
property, of responsibility, of leisure. 
Nothing less than this is equality at all, 
nothing less than this allows liberty and 
fraternity. For lack of it our civilization 
is destroying itself, and without it, will 
destroy itself. In very truth that destruc- 
tion is on the way, is near, may be be- 
yond our power to avert. 

“Nevertheless, the vision and faithful- 
ness to the vision, may save us, and so 
great is the salvation that we must not 
lightly surrender it. Conquest of our nar- 
row Selves in the interest of our greater 
selves will make possible a world in which 
all men, not merely a few, shall have ac- 
cess to an increasing measure of the 
great life values,—truth, beauty, friend- 
ship, love.” 


Personals 
“The Purple Testament,” a play by Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes, minister of the 


Community Church in New York City, and 
Reginald Lawrence, has been accepted by 
the Theatre Guild for production in the 
autumn. 


Miss Mary Dennison of Framingham, 
Mass., was married ‘Saturday, May 27, 
to David W. Stickney of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rey. Ralph H. Baldwin officiated at the 
wedding. After the wedding Mr. and Mrs, 


Stickney flew to San Francisco, Calif., 
where Mr. Stickney is employed. Mrs. 


Stickney was formerly the secretary of 
the Young People’s Religious Union. 


A daughter, Mary Ellen, was born May 
22 to Mrs. Walter Scott Draper II of 
Canton, Mass. Mrs. Draper is the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. John Clarence Petrie of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


The engagement of Charles Engvall of 
Minneapolis, Minn., to Miss Hsther Gor- 
don .of Concord, Mass., has deen an- 
nouneed. Mr. Engvall, who has been ac- 
tive in young people’s work, is completing 
his studies at the Theological School in 
Harvard University this month. Miss 
tordon is a social worker at Norfolk 
House, Boston, Mass. 


Kansas City Church too Small; 
Meetings are Held in Theatre 


Services of the Liberal Center, Unita- 
rian, in Kansas City, Mo., are now being 
held in the Madrid Theatre, as the audi- 
torium of the church has been for some 
time too small to accommodate the Sunday 
morning congregations. The attendance in 
the theatre has averaged 400. 

A few years ago, the church auditorium 
was enlarged from a seating capacity of 
175 to 325, with the assistance of a loan 
from the American Unitarian Association. 
The building cannot be further enlarged 
because of zoning and building restric- 
tions. The church building, which is cen- 
trally located, is, however, adequate for 
other activities. The Madrid Theatre is 
only five blocks from the church. 
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What Evidence Have You? 


Penetrating addresses, departmental conferences and a pageant make 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School Society a 
source of inspiration and help 


s HAT evidence have you, church- will 
school workers (ministers, direc- 


tors or committee members) 
about your teachers? Are they people who 
will teach or people who ought to teach? 
What evidence have you about what the 
parents want in the church school? What 
evidence have you about what the pupils 
want, if anything?” Professor W. Linwood 
Chase of Boston University, and of the 
Unitarian Church, Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
threw out many searching questions in his 
stimulating address on “Measuring Results 
in Chureh-School Teaching.’ at the annual 
mecting of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, held at the First Church in Boston, 
Mass., Thursday, May 25. He said that 
these are the principles that he should use 
as the yardstick of measurement, rather 
than charts, tests and I. Q.’s. “What evi- 
dence have you of the attitudes of the 
pupils? What evidence have you that the 
work today is a bit better than it was a 
year ago today’? We see what a child does 
to a piece of paper with a crayon, or to 
blocks or sand in a project. What evidence 
have you that anything has happened to 
the child?” 

The attendance at both the morning and 
afternoon sessions was unusally large. The 
morning program began with a _ devo- 
tional service conducted by Rev. Arthur 
W. Olsen of Billerica, Mass. The president 
of the society, Rey. Ernest S. Meredith 
of Watertown, Mass., presided at the busi- 
ness meeting. Alfred E. Chase, treasurer. 
stated that the income from the invested 
funds of the society was larger than dur- 
ing the preceding year, a very encouraging 
report. The society accepted Mr. Chase’s 
resignation as treasurer with regret and 
gave him a rising vote of gratitude and 
appreciation for his careful, discriminat- 
ing and diligent services in the financial 
matters of the society. It then voted to 
make the finance board of the American 
Unitarian Association its agent, giving 
the finance hoard the power of attorney 
and the custody of the securities of the 
society. 

The Committee on Religious Drama 
and Pageantry reported through its secre- 
tary, Miss Gertrude H. Taft. 

The Curriculum Commission has de- 
veloped a chart for the evaluation of 
teaching materials and the local environ- 
ment. The members formed a discussion 
group ineluding representatives of the 
Laymen’s League, the Women’s Alliance, 
the Young People’s Religious Union, the 
Min‘sterial Union and the Universalist 
General Sunday School Association which 
has met monthly since December. The re- 
port of the chairman, Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge, was read by Mrs. Hope T. 
Spencer of Newton Centre, Mass, 

Miss Gertrude H. Taft told of the ae- 
tivities of the secretaries of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education in office, field 
and editorial work. 

Dean Dorothy Dyar Hill outlined the 
program of the Tuckerman School which 


include several 
courses next year. 

A vote of appreciation for the work of 
the secretaries of the Department of Reli- 
gious Education was passed with a 
further vote of the good wishes and re- 
gards of the society for Waitstill H. Sharp 
and Rey. Edwin Fairley. 

Following the address of the morning 
by Professor Chase, an unusual feature 
of the program was a pageant. Mrs. For- 
rester Macdonald of Hyde Park, Mass., 
presented her class of high-school girls 
in a beautiful pageant of Buddhism, en- 
titled, ‘‘Self-Control.” In its study of the 
great Hastern religions, the class visited 
museums, studied pictures and _ biogra- 
phies, and collected much source material 
as shown.in the pupils’ and teacher’s note- 
books that were on exhibition. This pag- 
eant was first presented at a regular 
church service in Hyde Park. 

Again, this year, the afternoon program 
included conferences and a lecture. The 
conference leaders were: Kindergarten 
and primary, Dr. Abigail A. Eliot, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; junior and intermediate, 
Dr. A. Gertrude Earie, Somerville, Mass. ; 
senior, Miss Susan M. Andrews, Brookline, 
Mass.; and superintendents, Rev. Stephen 
H. Fritchman, Bangor, Me. 

Dr. Hornell Hart of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege gave an inspiring address on the sub- 
ject, “Youth and Religion in an Age of 
Intellectual Upheaval.” The study of pres- 
ent trends shows many tendencies toward 
ethical disorganization. In contrast to 
these facts, we see an increase in the 
frequency of high ideals. The industrial 
manager today treats his employees as 
people, not as machines or property. We 
live in an age of contrasts. While national- 
ism runs high, there never was a period 
when as much attention was given to 
internationalism. 

These conditions are connected with a 
shift in the criteria of truth. Many people 
have an obsession about the laboratory 
method of science—they regard nothing 
as real unless it can be proved. Reality 
exists in spiritual matters, following 
patterns as science does, and leading to 
ethical integration. 

Young people seek the fulfillment of 
personality. It is our task to link science 
with spiritual things, to lead them through 
the narrow zone of science to the master 
zone of spiritual realities. 

The officers elected were: President, 
Rey. Ernest S. Meredith, Watertown ; vice- 
presidents, Miss Annie M. Filoon, Newton, 
Mass., Rev. Dana MchL. Greeley, Lincoln, 
Mass.; clerk, Miss Annie EK. Pousland, 
Marblehead, Mass.; treasurer, Ralph A. 
MacGilvra, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; direc- 
tor for two years, Rey. Paul H. Chapman, 
Lexington, Mass.; directors for three 
years, Rey. Everett M. Baker, Providence, 
R.1., Wilfred M. Barnes, Montreal, Can- 
ada, Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman, Bangor, 
Richard B. Greenman, Conéord, Mass., 
Mrs. Virginia G. Weir, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Church School Exhibition 


Creative work of pupils attracts visitors 


Over fifty church schools contributed 
colorful materials of widely varying types 
to the third annual exhibition held by 
the Department of Religious Education 
at 25 Beacon Street, during Anniversary 
Week. 

The visitor’s attention was first directed 
in the corridor to the junior-choir gowns, 
no two of which were alike in design and 
color, and to mimeographed church-school 
newspapers and programs hanging on bul- 
letin boards. The general display covered 
many tables in the Florence Buck Memo- 
rial Room. It included books of interest 
to church-school workers, samples of 
junior-choir music, and handwork and 
projects made by pupils, beginning with 
pictures and objects fashioned by little 
fingers. The melody for a greeting song 
with a note pasted on each week made an 
attendance chart for one kindergarten 
class. Other individual attendance cards 
held a snapshot picture of the child. Pri- 
mary children modeled in plasticine the 
baby Moses in a basket, a bird’s nest, a 
bird bath, water jugs, bowls and an 
Egyptian fan. 

Of special interest was a paper model 
of a church made by a class of nine-year- 
old pupils in Winchester, Mass. The build- 
ing was complete to pews, pulpit, font, 
stained-glass windows and bells in the 
tower. The class book on “Our Church” 
made of large sheets of Manila taghoard 
held together with rings, contained many 
snapshot pictures, stories of class parties. 
an original prayer and song. 

Real materials such as tiny shells and 
leaves as well as pictures and drawings of 
nature objects, for the study of “God’s 
Wonder World,” filled large inexpensive 
serapbooks from Philadelphia, Pa, 

Posters and picture scrapbooks showed 
much original work on the part of both 
teacher and pupils, and a moyie visualized. 
Bible study. Through a wooden box turned 
on its side, two pieces of a broom handle 
formed the rollers which were easily 
turned by handles attached to the ends 
of the sticks. Three reels of pictures 
fastened to cambric illustrated ‘The 
Twenty-Third Psalm,” “A View of Pales- 
tine,” and “Our Trip to Palestine.” A 
class of ten and eleven-year-old pupils in 
Keene, N.H. made the movie, a large ac- 
companying scrapbook of pictures, and in- 
dividual collections one of which was 
labeled, “All voluntary home work.” 

Girls twelve .and thirteen years of age 
in the Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo., 
achieved most attractive stained-glass- 
window effects by a simple process. They 
drew and painted pictures on plain paper, 
and then covered it with liquid paraffin. 

The church school of Newton Centre, 
Mass., loaned the large map of the world 


which has centered the year's study ou 


world friendship. This was accompanied 
by carefully made pupils’ notebooks and 
a list of the leader’s reference material. 
Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., sent a 
scene from the puppet play, “Abraham 
and Isaac,” which was given by fifth- 
grade girls who designed costumes for the 
puppets, painted heads and backdrops, 
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and modeled properties. A set scene in a 
§ large pasteboard box made by fifth-grade 
boys illustrated ‘Jesus with the Children.” 
Both of these were electrically illumi- 
nated. 
Colored pasteboard Oriental figures and 
scenes formed part of the source material 
' used ‘by the Hyde Park, Mass., class of 


high-school girls who studied the great 


Eastern religions, made complete note- 
books and presented ‘Self-Control,’ a 
pageant of Buddhism, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Sunday School Society on 
May 25. 


mittee conferences during Anni- 
versary Week a minister closed his 

- own contribution to the discussion by say- 
ing that this was the best and most help- 
ful meeting he had attended during the 
week—that it was just the sort of thing 
the churches need. Hach’ year the Gen- 


A" one of the spirited Alliance com- 


» eral Alliance schedules on its program for 


that week not only its larger inspirational 
and business sessions but a series of de- 
partmental conferences. 

For the College Centers committee Miss 
Sara Comins, chairman, submitted an out- 
line of specific ways in which the hos- 
pitality of the church may be extended to 


students. They should be welcomed to the 


church service; invited to social functions 
of the church, where, if possible, they 
should he accompanied by some one of 
the local young’ people; invited to in- 
formal meals and other gatherings in 
homes, especially during holiday seasons ; 
invited specifically instead of asked to 
“drop in any time,” which the student 
is usually too busy or too shy to do. 
Parents of students from a long distance 
may be entertained also. Sometimes fi- 
nancial help by providing odd or regular 
jobs is much needed. The interest of stu- 
dents should be kept alive by encouraging 
participation in the young people’s ac- 
tivities; by using them in various ca- 
pacities in the church school; by asking 
them to be leaders of boys’ and girls’ clubs ; 
by asking them to serve on church commit- 
tees, by encouraging them to become stu- 
dent members of the church. If students are 
to be brought into the life of the church it 
must be made attractive to them. It was 
suggested that ministers in college centers 
should preach upon timely topics, should 
use modern materials in the services of 
worship, and should make friendly per- 
sonal contacts. Reports were made at the 
conference of such work as that at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., the First Church in Chicago, 
Ill., and the First Church in Boston, Mass. 
Keen interest was displayed in the dis- 
cussion of religious education at a con- 
ference’ Wednesday afternoon presided 
over by Mrs. Hope T. Spencer, chairman. 
A yariety of opinions was expressed on 
what constitutes legitimate religious-edu- 


k cation material and how it should be used. 


At an informal tea at the Children’s 
Mission rooms, the Friendly Links commit- 


a tee described its growing work which has 
~ been divided this year so that Miss Mary 
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Two Christmas creches from Sherborn 
and West Roxbury, Mass., showed variety 
in conception. For the latter, a fifteen- 
year-old boy made a fine shed.’ 

Special mention Should be made of the 
splendid notebooks on various subjects 
which showed much creative work in 
planning, and research in collecting ma- 
terials. The World Cruise in notebook and 
class attendance chart on the S.S. Eeclesia 
Secunda came from the Second Church in 
Poston. 

GERTRUDE H. TAFT. 


Alliance Departmental Conferences 


Gill is in charge of the juniors, with 157 
girls in fifteen states and Canada. The 
committee chairman, Mrs. Walter D. 
Loring, has the older correspondents. 

Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins, chairman of 
the Massachusetts Social Service commit- 
tee, reported its work for the year at a 
conference Thursday morning and ex- 
plained what had been done for the bills 
sponsored by the Children’s Commission. 
She also spoke of the Unitarian Alliance 
booth at the Eastern States Exposition in 
Springfield, Mass.. and other work that 
the committee is doing. The officers elected 
included Mrs. Robbins, chairman; Mrs. 
Charles P. Wellman, secretary; Mrs. Gil- 
bert F. Redlon, treasurer—all re-elections. 

Several] members from a distance at- 
tended the Cheerful Letter conference. 
Only the Minnesota member of the cen- 
tral committee was absent. The committee 
has systematized its correspondence list 
and has a card catalogue of nearly 38,000 
addresses. All bills for the committee 
have been paid from subscriptions and 
from the sunshine bags, and enough money 
remains for the summer's printing. The 
libraries are increasingly important and 
one hundred Bibles have been distributed. 
A long waiting list remains for Bibles in 
clear type. Mrs. Rachel Sands is retiring 
from the Home Study department and 
is to be succeeded by Mrs. Isaac Sprague, 
Jr., of Wellesley Hills, Mass. Mrs. Stevens, 
chairman, presided. 

Mrs. Helen FE. Dodge, Post Office Mission 
chairman, reported over 200,000 pieces of 
literature distributed during the year. Re- 
ports were read at the, conference from 
places like Portland, Ore.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; All Souls church in New York, the 
Church of the Savior in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and the First Parish in Cambridge, Mass., 
in all of which distinctive work has been 
done. Mrs. Dodge urges branches to ap- 
point large committees for Post Office 
Mission work and not to depend upon the 
chairman too exclusively. The committee 
has stressed church-door distribution of 
tracts and has published four new ones. 
Thirty-two committees have subscribed to 
The Christian Register for public libraries 
and ninety-one have contributed to co- 
operative advertising. 

Thirty-five branches with three hundred 
members now comprise the Junior Alli- 
ance groups. Hanska, Minn., boasts the 
largest of these and Quincy, Mass., is 
second. These groups have stimulated 
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church attendance and service to their 
churches. They have had well thought out 
programs and have accomplished a large 
amount of philanthropic work in great 
variety, under the head of hand-work at 
their meetings. Mrs. Inez J. Clay presided 
at the conference. 

Mrs. Charles WH. St. John conducted an 
interesting International Work conference 
at which the main speaker was Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, president of the Mead- 
ville Theological School. Dr. Snow pic- 
tured the status of liberal thought in 
various parts of the globe, emphasizing 
the number of students from other lands 
who have studied at Meadville. Dr. 
Nemethy of Budapest, who is studying 
in America under the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion was introduced for a brief talk. Mrs. 
St. John arranged an interesting exhibit 
of maps, charts and photographs of lib- 
erals of this and former centuries, and in 
this and other parts of the world. These 
pictures portrayed historic scenes like that 
of Francis David arguing the Unitarian 


cause before the Diet at Torda, Unita- 
rian churches and leaders past and 
present. 

De Bid: 


Rev. Lon Ray Call is Installed 
at All Souls Church, Braintree 


All Souls Church of Braintree, Mass., 
Unitarian-Universalist, installed Rey. Lon 
Ray Call as its minister at a service May 
24, in which prominent clergymen of both 
liberal fellowships participated. Mr. Call 
is a member of both the Unitarian and 
Universalist fellowships and, before com- 
ing to Braintree, was associated with Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes in the pastorate of 
the Community Church in New York City. 

Rey. Raymond B. Bragg of Chicago, IIL, 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, preached the installation sermon. 
Reealling that religion has been charac- 
terized by Dr. Vion Ogden Vogt as “‘the 
comprehending experience,’ Mr.: Bragg 
contended that the minister today should 
not be a “specialist” in religion, in the 
traditional sense of the term, but should 
in his training and his experience be ac- 
quainted with as many phases of life as 
possible. 

Dr. George F, Patterson, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, read the Scripture lesson. 
Arthur L. Evans, president of All Souls 
Church, led in the act of installation, with 
Mr. Call responding to the invitation to 
the pastorate. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, superintendent of the 
Universalist General Convention, offered 
the installation prayer. The choir, under 
direction of Mrs. Nora Kells, followed 
with a choral response, prepared by Iyal 
McPeak, a member of the chureh. The 
first minister of All Souls, Dr. Frederick 
R. Griffin, now minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Philadelphia, Pa., gave 
the charge to the minister; and Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Ithaca, N.Y.. 
and Mr. Call’s immediate predecessor, de- 
livered the charge to the congregation. 
Mr. Call pronounced the benediction. 
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Unitarian Young People Meet 


Resignation of Miss Katharine M. Glidden and appointment of Winthrop 
M. Southworth, Jr., as executive secretary announced 


PAULINE WOOD 


HE Young People’s Religious Union 
"Tet three successful meetings dur- 

ing Anniversary Week,—a _ public 
meeting held in the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., Tuesday, May 28, 
a yesper service at the First Church in 
Boston, Wednesday, May 24, and the 
thirty-seventh annual meeting and ban- 
quet at the First Parish Church in Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

At the meeting in the Arlington Street 
Chureh, addresses were given by Brad- 
ford KE. Gale, the newly-elected president 
of the Y. P. R. U., and by Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins of Buffalo, N.Y. 

Mr. Gale said that the one great pur- 
pose of this public meeting was the oppor- 
tunity it gave the older friends of the 
Y. P. R. U. to become better acquainted 
with the young people and their work. 

He commented upon the fact that the 
World War had created more problems 
than it had solved, and that the youth of 


today is consequently questioning the 
worth of ideals and the necessity of 


fighting for them, in a fight which is just 
great—in a different way—as that 
which the youth of 1917 faced. He said, 
“We do find the battle worthwhile; for 
by aecepting responsibility we are able to 
feel our greatest contribution is in know- 
ing what and why we believe, and de- 
veloping a technique for carrying out our 
ideas.” If we follow this procedure we 
will carry out the charge of idealistic 
social betterment which the youth of 1917 
passed to the youth of today. 

Mr. Perkins spoke on the _ subject 
“From One Generation to Another.” 
“There are two kinds of influences in the 
world making history: one—which is 
visible—facts, consisting of such things 
as money and machines; the other, in- 
visible forces such as ideals, dreams and 
aspirations.” Of these two, he felt the 
latter to be more significant, and quoted 
Steinmetz who said the greatest discovery 
yet to come would be spiritual. ‘Build 
thee more stately mansions, O my soul,” 
is the message before the world today, and 
we must recognize that all the troubles of 
the world are moral ones. 

The speaker mentioned the motion pic- 
ture, “Calvacade,”’ and quoted the toast 
from its conclusion. The ‘confident hope 
that this generation will restore ‘dignity, 
greatness and peace’ is the lasting tribute 
of one generation to another.” But only 
true greatness is in a consideration and 
practice of so-called old-fashioned ideals. 
If we are to do this—to consecrate our 
wills to love—we must rebuild the whole 
structure of society. This is youth’s task. 
It can do it by realizing that it is the 
soul which counts. Mr. Perkins defined 
the soul as being man’s best self, or the 
royal in him. In setting our standards, it 
is not convention but its basis whieh 
counts, Jesus had small patience with con- 
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ventions yet was utterly obedient to the 
very highest ideals. 

Youth is renewing the world; if it sets 
it on a firm foundation of ideals and the 
majesty of our royal selves, it will suc- 
ceed in its quest. 

The vesper service in the First Chureh 
was conducted by Miss Elizabeth L. Ken- 
nedy of Chestnut Hill, Mass., prayer was 
offered by Horace B. Robinson of Mont- 
clair, N.J. and a solo was sung by Donald 
Reed of Roslindale, Mass. The sermon was 
given by Edward A. Cahill, of Roslindale, 
who chose as his subject, “A New Reli- 
gious Focus.” 

Youth, said Mr. Cahill, is apt to turn 
its criticisms toward the church, and this 
is justified if the focus of religion and 
of the church is not changed. The church 
has been of definite use and has been at 
each instance just what people demanded 
that it be. The church, like everything 
else, has had cycles of stagnation. When- 
ever this has happened some new leader 
has arisen with a new focus on life; such 
have all the great religious leaders been, 
including Jesus. Two things are needed for 
a new religious focus for our age; a need 
for emotionalism, and a need for social 
control. The present generation has been 
deluded into thinking that conditions can 
be nothing but what they are. Such a per- 
son as Gandhi may be a possibility for 
setting off a conflagration—for producing 
a new religious focus. ; 

The last in the series of young people’s 
meetings was the banquet and annual 
meeting. Dinner was served under the 
direction of Miss Rosamond Whitcomb, of 
Waltham, Mass. At the banquet, Frank B. 
Frederick, chairman of the 1933 Y. P. R. U. 
Shoals Committee told of plans for this 
stuunmer’s conference, Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson, minister of the First Parish 
Church, Dorchester, welcomed the young 
people, and Rev. Dana Mch. Greeley, re- 
tiring national president, spoke briefly. 
After the banquet a devotional service 
was held in the auditorium, conducted by 
Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn of Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 

It was announced at the business meet- 
ing that the resignation of the executive 
secretary, Miss Katharine M. Glidden of 
Dorchester, had been accepted, and that 
Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., of Need- 
ham, Mass., the present field secretary of 
the organization, would assume Miss 
Glidden’s duties next year. 

Reports were heard from the executive 
officers, and the president especially noted 
the excellent work and fine cooperation 
of Miss Glidden. The auditor’s report 
was given, and the credentials’ committee 
reported 123 present. After committee re- 
ports, Mr. Southworth spoke and asked 
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that four Wace be stressed this coming 
year in the work of the Y. P. R. U—a 
nation-wide consciousness, support to the 
church, provision for the alumni, and the 
raising of money instead of a further de- 
creased budget, 

Resolutions were voted in appreciation 
of Miss Glidden and of the retiring offi- 
cers, and in appreciation of the coopera- 
tion of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the Laymen’s League and _ the 
Women’s Alliance. 

“ resolution was introduced to create 
a joint Commission on Social Responsi- 
bility with the Young People’s Christian 
Union, and after debate was passed. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: 

President, Bradford E. Gale, Somerville, 
Mass.; vice-presidents, Joseph Barthe, 
Chicago, Il.; John Booth, Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada; Miss Theodora FE. Corey, Los 
Angeles, Calif. ; Miss Bertha Finger, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; John Gronner, Jr., Underwood, 
Minn.; Miss Beatrice MeCrohan, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; W. Saxton Seward, New York, 
N.Y.; A. Lathrop Starkweather, Jr., Mont- 
clair, N.J.; Albert N. Webster, Lexington, 
Mass.; J. Russell Wood, Cambridge, 
Mass.; secretary, Miss Elizabeth L. Ken- 
nedy, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; treasurer, 
Horace B. Robinson, Montclair, N.J.; 
assistant-treasurer, John Brigham, Con- 
eord, Mass. P 

Directors for three years: John Elber- 
feld, East Boston, Mass.; Fritz Furtick, 
Salina, Kans.; Roland B. Greeley, Lex- 
ington, Mass.; Arthur J. Hall, Syracuse, 


N.Y.; Alice T. Hunter, West Roxbury, 
Mass.; David Stickney, San Francisco, 
Oalif. 


Directors for two years (to fill vacan- 
cies): Warren Witherell, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass.; Miss Pauline E. Wood, Woburn, 
Mass, 

Directors from federations (for one 
year) :— Bay Shore: Robert Carswell, 
Hingham, Mass.; Channing: George Pflug, 
Fairhaven, Mass.; Essex: Miss Eleanor 
Hammond, Peabody, Mass.; Greater Bos- 
ton: Donald Muther, Newton Centre, 
Mass.; lowa: Miss Edith Murphy, Daven- 
port, Iowa; Joseph Priestley Federation : 
Frederick R. Griffin, Jr., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Metropolitan: Merton Adams, Mont- 
clair, N.J.; Worcester: Gunnar Johnson, 
Marlboro, Mass.; Twin State: Richard 
Marshall, Peterboro, N.H.; North Middle- 
sex: Mansfield Branigan, Groton, Mass. ; 
Kansas: Miss Beth Mickey, Junction City, 
Kans.; Niagara Frontier: Arthur Wen- 
borne, Buffalo, N.Y. 


To Direct Illinois Reforestation 


Rey. Daniel Sands, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Chureh in Quiney, Ill, has been ap- 
pointed by the Illinois Emergency Relict 
Commission to take charge of the refores- 
tation work for that state. His church 
has accordingly granted him a_ three 
months’ leave of absence. Rey. 
Siverts of Chicago, IIL, is filling the pulpit 
during Mr. Sands’s absence. 
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‘Century of Unitarianism 
: on Long Island Celebrated 


A week of notable meetings at the Church of the Saviour 


in Brooklyn, N.Y., were recalled at 
celebration meetings held May 18- 

21 in the Church of the Saviour, the 

mother church of the denomination in 

Brooklyn. They opened with an _anniver- 

‘sary meeting May 18, at which Dr. Minot 

Simons, minister of All Souls Church in 
Manhattan, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 

minister of the Community Church in 
' Manhattan, and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, min- 
ister of the Arlington Street 
Church in Boston, Mass., were 
the speakers. 

Friday afternoon the story of 
the Brooklyn church was told in 
the Willow Place Chapel. Robert 
P. Vidaud presided at this meet- 
ing, and Albert L. Mason spoke 
for the Church of the Saviour, 
Bernard Benson and Mrs. Donald 
MacLean for the Willow Place 
Chapel, Mrs. Mary H. Loines and 
Edmund J. Driggs for the Second 
Unitarian Church, Mrs. Francis 
J. DeLuce and William L. 
Enequist for the Third Unitarian 
Church, and Rey. Leon R. Harvey 
for the Fourth Church. 

The anniversary banquet was 
held Friday evening at the Hotel 
Bossert, at which William H. 
Cary, president of the board of 
trustees of the Church of the 
Saviour, presided. The speakers 
on this occasion were Dr. Henry 
Neumann of the Brooklyn Ethical 
Culture Society, and Mrs. Roger 
S. Forbes, Hans Axel Walleen. 

Unitarians and the community 
were the topic at the meeting 
held Saturday afternoon. Sidney 
W. Davidson presided at this 
meeting, and Dr. John Howard 
Melish, rector of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, represented the 
churches, James H. Post, the 
social agencies, Mrs. Edward 
Haynes, Unitarian women in the 
community, and Theodore L. 
Frothingham, Unitarian men in 

- the community. There were vol- 

- untary reminiscences from many old mem- 

bers of the churches, and Laurence M. 

Symmes presided at this half of the meet- 

ing. Following the meeting there was a 

reception and tea in the undereroft of the 

church, in charge of Mrs, Albert L. Mason. 

The church school held its anniversary 
service May 21, and Dr. Charles H. Lyttle 
of the Meadville Theological School and 
minister of the Second Unitarian Church 
in Brooklyn from 1914 to 1924, was the 
preacher at the final centenary service 
the same day. Dr. John H. Lathrop, min- 
ister of the Church of the Saviour, con- 

- ducted the service. Rev. Edward Jay 

Manning, minister of Willow Place Chapel, 

preached at the evening service in the 
chapel on “Liberalism Faces the Future.” 

‘The first Unitarian church in Brooklyn 


Cy: hundred years of Unitarianism 


was organized June 9, 1833. Of the ten 
men who met to found the society, the 
names of Low, Cary, and Woodward are 
still well represented in the congregation 
today. In 1834, Rev. David Hatch Barlow 
was formally installed as pastor. The so- 
ciety was incorporated in 1835 and the 
congregation purchased Gothic Hall in 
Adams Street as a permanent place of 
worship. In 1838 the women of the church 
organized the Samaritan Sewing Society, 


INTHPRIOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE SAVIOUR 


now known as the Samaritan Alliance. 
The second minister was Rev. Frederick 
W. Holland. 

In October, 1842, the land on which the 
present building now stands was _ pur- 
chased. HBreetion of the church building 
was immediately begun, and in 1844, the 
new building was dedicated. The minister 
at that timeswas Dr. Frederick A. Farley, 
who was installed in 1841, and remained 
as minister of the church until November, 
1863. Dr. Farley was successful in re- 
uniting with the church, a small, but im- 
portant group, which had broken away 
under Mr. Holland’s ministry, and formed 
the Second Unitarian Church of Brooklyn. 
Dr. Farley was succeeded by Dr. Alfred 
Porter Putnam. 

During 1866 the Sunday School Chapel 
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was erected, and dedicated on Christmas 
Day of that year. Previously a Mission 
School had been started in a room in the 
Wall Street ferry house. A library was 
established and an evening school started. 
Also a charity committee was organized, 
and an employment committee appointed. 
The Mission School Chapel Building Fund 
was started in 1867 by contributions from 
the children of the Mission School. The 
fund grew until sufficient money had been 
raised to buy land on Willow Place near 
Columbia Place, and a chapel was erected. 
The chapel was dedicated in 1876, when 
the name of Mission School was dropped 
and that of Willow Place Chapel adopted. 

The present minister, Dr. John Howland 
Lathrop, was installed in 1911. During his 
ministry the property north of the church 
on Pierrepont Street was pur- 
chased and will some day be the 
site of a new parish house. 

In January, 1925, the Second 
Unitarian Church, which had 
been worshiping in the church at 
the corner of Clinton and Gon- 
gress Streets, was again reunited 
with the mother church, and two 
years later, Unity Church, Gates 
Avenue and Irving Place, also 
joined the mother church. 

A Music School was started in 
Columbia House which has ex- 
| isted now over twenty years, and 
| has moved into property of its 
| own at 44 Joralemon Street. The 

chureh put at the disposal of the 
| Board of Education its settlement 

house on Columbia Place and 
such social activities as it carries 
on there are done after school 
hours and during summer vaca- 
ie tions: 
The church has been active as 
a center for social and educa- 
tional movements. 

A distinguished member of the 
church during late years has 
/ been Alfred T. White, whose de- 
votion to the church was as 
great as his devotion to philan- 
thropic and civic enterprises in 
Brooklyn. 

After Dr. Lathrop’s return 
from the 100th anniversary cele- 
bration of the Brahmo Samaj 
in India the church began relief 
work for the outcasts in southern 
India, paying the salary of one of 
the ministers in this district. 

The centenary committee included: Dr. 
Lathrop, chairman, William H. Cary, Dr. 
John F. Thompson, Albert LL. Mason, 
Henry A. Farnell, Miss Mabel Stout, Mrs. 
Edward Haynes, Henry ©. Low, Jr., Mrs. 
William F. Eastman, Mrs. Guy Duval, 
Richardson Webster, Mrs. Walter A. 
Morgan, Henry B. Spelman and Mrs, 
Francis Conway, research in chureh 
records, Miss Helen R. Hunt, preparation 
of an historical pamphlet, Mrs. Nelson 
L. Robinson, in charge of the banquet, 
Mrs. Albert L. Mason, in charge of recep- 
tion and tea, Mrs. John F. Thompson, in- 
vitations and programs, Mrs. Arthur K. 
Hudson, invitation lists, Mrs. Henry W. 
Eliot, drawing of the church building, 
Mrs. William H. Cary, decorations, Miss 
Frances Elton, publicity. . 
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Student Conference Appraises Press, 
Labor, Politics, Education, Religion 


Stimulating, thoughtful addresses at Middle Atlantic meeting 


es MERICAN Institutions and the Fu- 
Aw were discussed by the fifth 

annual intercollegiate conference 
for the Middle Atlantic States, held at 
Bound Brook, N.J., under the auspices of 
the Unitarian Student Committee and the 


chairmanship of Rev. Robert TT’. Weston 
of Trenton, N.J. 
Miss Elma Johnston, editor of The 


Trenton Times, speaking on “The Contri- 
bution of the Press to a Better Social 
Order,” said that, although a newspaper 
is a business, not a social instrument, it 
should broaden one’s field of informa- 
tion, interpret the news in editorial 
columns or in special feature articles, 
should give some entertainment, and 
awaken new interests through its maga- 
zine section. The newspaper passes into 
the community and stands for definite 
things, such as better education, public 
improvements, good government, morals. It 
is outspoken against corruption, -it pro- 
motes justice and international peace. The 
press has contributed to a better social 
order in the community by driving out of 
public office the Tweed Ring in New York, 
Mayor Walker, and other corrupt politi- 
cians. The Trenton Times started a drive 
that resulted in city-commission form of 
government; The New York Times section 
on edueation gives news on experiments 
and developments in that field; The New 
York World's former editor, Joseph 
Pulitzer, started scholarships and gave 
money for a school of journalism at 
Columbia. Zoning ordinances have been 
promoted, pools, playgrounds, and gardens 
developed through the activities of news- 
papers. They have a conscience, an obli- 
gation to improve the world, and to bring 
richness into people’s lives. 

Louis Marciante, president of the Cen- 
tral Labor Union of Trenton and a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the New 
Jersey State Federation of Labor, spoke 
on “The American Labor Movement and 


the Future.” The Federation, he said, is- 


much criticized for conservatism but it 
can move no farther than its member- 
ship is inclined to go, and it is no peculiar- 
ity of labor that it is often short-sighted. 
The Federation is built upon getting better 
working conditions and wages for any 
group willing to make the fight and stay 
with it; and although this might seem a 
somewhat selfish policy, it has neverthe- 
less raised the standards for all working 
people whether organized or not. The Fed- 
eration’s non-partisan policy has been suc- 
cessful in defeating undesirable candi- 
dates, but if the present administration 
does not radically improve conditions, a 
labor party sponsored and supported by 
the Federation will very likely result. 
Professor Luther 8S. Evans of the de- 
partment of politics of Princeton Uni- 
versity discussed “The Political Parties; 
What Are They, and What Can We Expect 
of Them in the Future?” He declared that 
the political machines, corrupt as they are, 


nevertheless render a great service in 
getting out the vote. If they are corrupt, 
it is because we fail to give compensa- 
tion for that service and they are com- 
pelled to take compensation from any 
place where they can get it. They should 
be supported by government and _ pro- 
hibited from accepting private support. 
Since, however, there is no prospect of 
our thus freeing the machines from sery- 
itude to the various conflicting forces 
which struggle among themselves for 
political power and use it to the detri- 
ment of the public interest, he believed 
that the Socialist party, which has both 
a sound philosophy and an _ intelligent 
program for achieving the material benefits 
and other necessities of the good life, 
presents for the mass of people the best 
hope for the future. 

“Education and a New Day” was 
treated by Frederick T. McGill, Jr., as- 
sistant professor of English at Dana Col- 
lege. Mr. McGill said that it had been 
apparent in the preceding talks that none 
of the American institutions thus far dis- 
cussed were prepared to take any leader- 
ship, but acted only at the demand of the 
people. Education, on the other hand, must 
take the lead. He cited five ways in which 
it should do so. First, education must in- 
doctrinate; second, it must create en- 
thusiasms, fill people with interest in 
life; third, it should teach people to think ; 
fourth, it must teach people to act; and 
fifth, education must correlate the past 
and the present. 

A brief service of worship out of doors 
was conducted by Mr. Weston, followed 
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by the conference sermon preached by 
Rey. Dale DeWitt of Hollis, L.I. Mr. De- 
Witt said that there are four modern ex- 
pectations of religion which have emerged 
and which are constantly finding more 
insistent expression. The first is that re- 
ligion should provide a faith for the 
modern world; the second expectation 
of religion is that it should be coordinated 
with science; the third is that religion 
shall have an ethical system that will be 
concerned with the social life of man as 
well as his individual life; the fourth 
modern expectation is that it should jus- 
tify itself institutionally, by its activities. 
by the kind of program it offers to those 
who are its members. Young people today 
should try to get in and help the church 
meet these expectations, link up _ the 
professions with the church, and_ try, 
to make the church as honest as science, 
as beautiful as the arts, and as vital as 
life itself. 

Excellent discussion periods followed 
the various talks, showing the keen inter- 
est of the young people in these problems. 
Several brief periods of meditation were 
conducted out of doors by Mr. Weston, 
inspired by readings, and the beautiful 
setting of the woods and hills. A candle- 
light service was conducted by A. Lathrop 
Starkweather of Montclair, N.J. 

The committee in charge of the con- 
ference consisted of Rev. Robert T. 
Weston, chairman; A. Lathrop Stark- 
weather, treasurer; Merton §. Adams, re- 
cording secretary; Denton H. Bloomer, 
corresponding secretary; Janet Knicker- 
bocker, Saxton Seward, Albert Pleydell, 
Sue Lockwood, Rev. Dale DeWitt, Rey. 
MecKarl Neilson, Frederick T. McGill, Jr., 
Mrs. Virginia F. McGill. The New York 
student committee, Janet Knickerbocker, 
chairman, had the conference under its 
direct auspices, being in turn responsible 
to the Unitarian Student Committee. 


“To Be Alive in Such an Age” 


President Snow’s and Professor McDowell’s talks at Ohio River 
Students’ Conference arouse much interest 


states took the beautiful trip of the 

Ohio River Students’ Conference, held 
on board the steamer Tom Greene, April 
28-30. Journeying thus from Cincinnati, 
Ohio to Huntington, W. Va., they dis- 
cussed the conference theme: “To Be 
Alive in Such an Age.” 

The speakers were Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
president of the Meadville Theological 
School and Professor Elliott McDowell, 
professor of English at the University of 
Louisville. 

An innovation, suggested by Rev. 
Richard W. F. Seebode, the chairman, 
which proved very interesting and suc- 
cessful this year, was the round-table dis- 
cussion groups. After each talk the con- 
ference separated into three groups for 


G states took the delegates from five 


further discussion. One group on “The 
World and Religion,” was led by Rev. 
Julius F. Krolfifer of Cincinnati, and 


Miss Sara Comins of Boston, Mass.; an- 
other, “The Business World,” was led by 


Darrell Snyder of Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Miss Norma Sanger of Columbus, Ohio; 
and the third, “The Campus,” was led 
by John Barth of Chicago, Ill., and Miss 
Augusta Roberts of Lexington, Ky. 

Candlelight services were led by Darrell 
Snyder and by Miss Kay Barker of 
Marietta, Ohio. The chairman of the Con- 
tinuing Committee was Mr. Snyder. Miss 
Lillian Moeller of Louisville, Ky., was in 
charge of registrations and edited The 
Green Sheet, the daily paper. 

Professor McDowell, talking on “Atti- 
tudes,” declared: “The church is not mo-— 
tivating man. Even in these days of de- 
pression people no longer turn to it for 
help, even though it has always been 
said that man’s time of stress is a good 
time for the church to show what it can_ 
do.” 

By the time Dr. Snow had finished his 
talk, “To Be Alive in Such an Age,” he— — 
instead of making the young people feel 
like taking Darrow’s advice and “chuck- 


! 


t 


» 
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tradition has not been criticized? 
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‘ing it’—made them feel that they were 


in the midst of a thrilling and exciting 
adventure, that unlimited possibilities 
stretched before them. He said in part: 
“Tdeals—what strange, mysterious 
things they are—what potency they have 
in the upward struggle of man! What 
are ideals? They are a mental picture 


| which live only in the mind of man, and 


which have not been seen, just as an 
artist pictures his work before he can 
express it. This creative faith of man’s 
is the essence of religion. What is wor- 
ship except the keeping alive of our ideals 
and faith? Professor McDowell criticized 
the usefulness of the church. But what 
Even 
‘our governments and social orders are 
outworn, and the church is only another 
of those traditions which has not as yet 
caught up with the rapid changes that 
‘have taken place.” 

Professor McDowell's second talk pro- 
yoked much thought and discussion. He 
asked: ‘What is religion?’’ and continued: 
“Everyone has a different opinion as to 
that, but one logician said that today 
Americanism, Communism and Gandhiism 


f are taking the place of the old religions. 


People are throwing all their energies and 
enthusiasms into these causes. Can any- 
thing take the place of the church in 
utilizing this spiritual energy, power and 
vitality in the masses?” In holding up 
ideals to worship and follow, Professor 
McDowell thought education could do this 
better than the church, for education has 


no tenets to begin with. “It is, theoretically 


at least, free and it attempts to keep up 
with the rapidly changing times,” he said. 
“The first thing to be done in the at- 
tempt to attain this utopia in which we 
believe is to socialize our system. Until 
we change the aim of our social order, 
‘profit-getting, we are using remedies that 
alleviate for a short period only. To rid 
the people ef this fundamentally selfish 
idea of getting as much for themselves as 
they can, education is of more value than 
the church in giving people a sense of the 
true values of life.” 

Announcements were made of the Dunes 
Conference at Bridgeman, Mich., June 15- 
18, and of the Clifty Falls Conference at 
Madison, Ind., June 15-18. The chairman 
of the Continuing Committee for 1934 is 
Miss Madeleine Hansen of Louisville. 

The fourth River Conference is greatly 
indebted to the Unitarian Student Com- 
mittee through whose efforts this trip 
was made possible, and especially to Miss 


' Sara Comins. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


The annual Friends of Proctor Academy 
Banquet was held at the Hotel. Com- 
mander, Cambridge, Mass., May 26. There 
were seventy-five guests present including 
several graduates of the school as well 
as members of this year’s graduating 
class. William H. Pear of Cambridge, was 
toastmaster. Franklin J. Phillips of Wil- 


_ mot, N.H., as president of the senior class, 


responded for the seniors. John W. Sever 


- of Cambridge, spoke for the three lower 


classes. Rey. Herbert Hitchen of West 


_ Newton, Mass., responded for the trustees. 
' The principal speaker was Dr. Vivian T. 


f 


a kindergarten altar, 
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Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., who in a most 
entertaining and convincing way, held his 
audience every minute he was speaking. 
Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell concluded 
the speaking program with a few remarks 
about the work of the school during the 
past year. After adjournment of the meet- 
ing dancing was enjoyed, the music being 
furnished by the Knowlton Trio. Charles 
8S. Bolster of Cambridge, was chairman 
of the committee on arrangements. Alto- 
gether it was one of the most successful 
occasions which Friends of Proctor Aca- 
demy have had. 

The closing exercises of the Junior 
School were held June 3 in the Unitarian 
Church, Andover, N.H. Roger W. Crouch, 
director of the Junior School, and Mr. 
Wetherell spoke briefly. Josiah Fuller of 
the graduating class told of some of his 
experiences during his four years in the 
Junior School. Following these exercises 
parents of the boys being graduated were 
guests of the school at luncheon. 


Religious Arts Guild 


Ecclesiastical exhibit features meeting 


A diversified, colorful exhibit of chancel 
and pulpit furnishings featured the an- 
nual meeting of the Religious Arts Guild, 
held at the Hale Chapel, First Church, 
Boston, Mass., Tuesday, May 23. The ex- 
hibit included a colonial communion table 
with blue, figured ornamental cloth and 
pewter vases; a second communion table 
vested with simple frontal and fair linen; 
and a larger altar with elaborately em- 
broidered frontal, and ornamental brass 
candlesticks and eross, lent by the Society 
of Arts and Crafts of Boston. Several 
other pieces, vases, collection plates and 
articles of communion silver, lent by the 
same society, were on display, and also 
an assortment of 
pulpit falls, and an interesting collection 
of ornamental cloths, lent by various Uni- 
tarian churches. 

Frank BH. Cleveland, of the architec- 
tural firm of Cram and Ferguson, spoke 
on the trend among churches of all de- 
nominations, toward the chancel arrange- 
ment and a richer use of color and sym- 
bolism. He explained that this trend is 
of comparatively recent origin in Amer- 
ica, even among Episcopal churches. He 
urged the importance of planning an ade- 
quate and complete chancel when _ build- 
ing or rebuilding a church, rather than 
compromising with costly half-way ar- 
rangements. He described the chancel of 
All Souls Church, Lowell, as an excellent 
example. Mr. Cleveland warned his au- 
dience, however, that there are a few 
older churches of a distinctive architec- 
tural plan without the chancel arrange- 
ment, for example, churches of genuine 
Bulfinch design, which should not be 
altered, but should be preserved in their 
original perfection. 

Rey. Vincent B. Silliman of Portland, 
Me., the new president of the Guild, 
showed various ministerial and choir 
gowns, and one of two locally made 
torches such as he recommends for oc- 
easional use in leading processions in 
liberal churches. Rey. Frank O. Holmes 
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of Jamaica Plain, Mass., retiring presi- 
dent, drew attention to some practical 
aspects of chancel arrangements, particu- 
larly with reference to suitable settings 
for church school worship. 

Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, of Chicago, Ill, 
expressed his preference for simple and 
varied altar ornamentation, not too 
closely conforming to any fixed tradi- 
tion. He pleaded for willingness to use the 
cross as the great symbol of Christianity 
and of the Christian’s courage to face the 
fact of evil when worshiping. Dr. Vogt 
also spoke of the sanctuary lamp kept 
lighted through the week in the First 
Unitarian Church, Chicago, which he con- 
siders a suitable symbol for use in liberal 
churches. 

After discussion, Dr. Charles E. Park 
led those attending the meeting into the 
auditorium of the First Church and de- 
scribed the alterations made to beautify 
the interior of that church during the 
twenty-six years of his ministry there. 

The meeting was well attended, and, 
in addition, many visited the exhibit but 
could not remain for the program. 

At the business session, the following 
officers of the Guild were elected for the 
year, 1933-84: Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, 
Portland, president; Dr. Von Ogden 
Vogt, Chicago, vice-president; Waitstill 
H. Sharp, Hingham, Mass., secretary; 
Miss Helen J. Destemps, Newton Centre, 
Mass., treasurer; Mrs. Charles F. Whiting. 
Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Hdward P. 
Daniels, Concord, Mass.; Rey. Harvey 
Loy, Berkeley, Calif.; Rev. Frank O. 
Holmes, Jamaica Plain; Rey. Robert 8. 
Miller, Lancaster, Pa.; Rev. Eugene R. 
Shippen, Winter Park, Fla.; Rev. Walter 
S. Swisher, Wellesley - Hills. Mass... 
directors. 

FRANK O. HOLMES. 


Meadville Alumni 


At the annual meeting of the Meadville 
Alumni Association, held at the Bulfinch 
Place Church, Thursday, May 25, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, Rev. Louis C, Deth- 
lefs, Medford, Mass.; vice-president, Dr. 
Frederick L. Weis, Lancaster, Mass. ; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Rey. L. Gordon Adam- 
son, Kingston, Mass.; directors, Rev. JB 
Hollis Tegarden, Hopedale, Mass., Rev. 
Ivan A. Klein, Berlin, Mass., Rey. Charles 
P. Wellman, Woburn, Mass. 

Rey. Herbert Hitchen of West Newton. 
Mass., presided. 

Mrs. Franklin C. Southworth and Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, president of the School. 
spoke briefly. 

Dr. Charles H. Lyttle reported for the 
school, outlining, among other things, the 
experiments in religious education being 
made by members and faculty in the First 
Unitarian Church in Chicago. 

The annual address was given by Dr. 
Francis A. Christie of Lowell, Mass., pro- 
fessor emeritus of church history, on “Ad- 
vice From a Modernist.” 

It was yoted to donate $250 from the 
Association’s treasury as a_ scholarship 
fund to help promising students. The sum 
of $25 was also voted to the General 
Theological Library. TE, 
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From a Friend in India 


The value of the Post Office Mission 
is well attested in the following let- 
ter from India, addressed to Mrs. 
Frank L. Richardson of Newton 
Centre, Mass. Our readers will be in- 
terested in a brief article from the 
same pen, giving a Hindu interpreta- 
tion of Christian principles. 

The Eprror. 


“T have been greatly failing in duty in 
not having acknowledged my gratitude for 
your kindness in sending The Christian 
Register regularly to me. I am deeply 
grateful for it. That paper is at present 
the only contact I have with the Unitarian 
world. Mrs. F. T. Parks of Newton Centre 
was good enough to correspond with ine 
for a time and to send me useful tracts 
and pamphlets. 

“T see from The Christian Register that 
you are issuing a new set of tracts for 
propaganda work. When they are ready 
I shall be thankful to receive at least a 
few specimen copies. 

S. K. 

THE CHRISTIAN INSTITUTE 

ALLEPPEY, Sourn INbIA. 


The Cost of Christianity 


i WAS one of the lessons that the Lord 


GORGE.” 


/desus found it most difficult to teach 
his disciples and hence had need to 
reiterate more than once, that life as he 
lived it and wanted men to live, always 
costs. Politicians speak of making the 
world safe for democracy. I wonder if 
there can ever be such a thing as the 
world being made safe for Christianity. 
Christianity is too explosive a thing for 
the practice of it ever to be safe or tame, 
unless it be in Heaven or in a kingdom 
of God on earth if such a contingency is 
ever going to happen. But the opposite 
process, Christianity being made safe for 
the world, has been going on apace ever 
since its first appearance on earth, so 
that its custodians and interpreters are 
among the safest men on earth and the 
best safeguards for the things that be. 
But Christianity when it first entered 
the world wore another aspect. In its 
simple faith in a loving Father and its 
hope of a kingdom of God it challenged 
entrenched authority and asserted the 
rights of man as a child in God’s universe. 
Of its earliest preachers it was said that 
they were people who turned the world 
upside down. The idolaters of Ephesus 
who brought this charge against St. Paul 
and his companions showed a truer in- 
sight into the implications of Christianity 
than its exponents and ecclesiastics of 
the present day who invoke its sanctions 
for upholding the order of the world as it 
is in the interests of peace and safety. 
This truth which Christianity witnesses 
to, is of eternal, perhaps of cosmic, signifi- 
cance, We see it woven into the very 
texture of life. “Life,” says a great writer 
of modern times, “whenever you encounter 
it, even in the lowest of its physical forms, 
is always pang-born and to some extent 
pang-sustained,”’ And if that is true of our 
physical life it is more obviously true of 
the life of the intellect, of the imagina- 


tion, of the heart, of the moral conscious- 
ness. “All the great ideals of humanity 
are pang-born’—they are the answers 
which the heroic spirit of man has given 
to the challenge of suffering, to the chal- 
lenge of frustration, to the challenge of 
bereavement, to the challenge of death, 
to the challenge of pain in one or other 
of its innumerable forms. “Out of sorrow 
have the worlds been built, and at birth 
of a child or a star there is pain,’ says 
another. 

Christianity has got to recapture this 
fundamental element in its teachings. A 
religion which has the cross for its center 
and its symbol ought never to forget that 
it was pang-born and that the values it 
stands for can only be conserved and en- 
shrined in the heart of the world it seeks 
to save by the willing endurance of pain. 
It is this great lesson that in the provi- 
dence of God is being emphasized anew 
by that true servant of God, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Whatever the world’s judgment 
may be on his politics, his understanding 
and his interpretation of the significance 
of suffering, the meaning of pain will be 
accepted as a message from God to the 
times, perhaps a much needed message 
to a world which has not yet in spite of 
nineteen centuries of Christianity under- 
stood the way of the cross. It may be that 
when his politics are forgotten he will 
chiefly be revered by future ages for the 
measure in which this great principle has 
attained incarnation in his life. , 

S. K. Grorar. 


Temperance Society 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society was held Wednesday 
afternoon, May 24, in Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

The keynote both of reports and plans 
centered around education toward ab- 
stinence based on a comparatively new 
understanding of human nature. As one 
incisive questioner put it, “You tell the 
boys facts that are true, but do they be- 
lieve you?” 

Four speakers exemplified their methods 
of getting abstinence facts across. 

Mrs. Rose Weston Bull of Cambridge, 
Mass., gave penetrating comments she had 
put together from answers to a letter about 
Type Talks on Alcohol. These are the type 
talks advertised in The Christian Register 
and available for free distribution to 
churches and schools up to the large 
number of 50,000 copies. Two of these 
type talks are of special interest: No. 6, 
“Drink, Drive, and Die. Twenty-six Mil- 
lion Reasons for Abstinence,” and No. 7, 
“Is Beer a Temperance Drink?” 

Rey. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, 
Ohio, reported an admirable talk with a 
young man, in which by fairness and 
freedom from fanaticism he convinced the 
boy of the danger of alcohol. Human 
psychology at its best was shown here. 

Mrs. Doris Rutledge, education secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Anti-Saloon 
League, beginning her teaching with chil- 
dren from nine to twelve, read letters 
from boys and girls who were glad to find 
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out facts. Several asked: Why, if alcohol 
is so bad, does the government allow it?’ 
Mrs. Rutledge made the point that all 
talks on alcohol must be clear, accurate, 
attractive, given with vitality and inspira- 
tion, and above all should accent the body- 
strengthening drinks such as milk and 
orange juice as contrasted with the 
trouble-making drinks such as whiskey 
and beer. A letter from one child brought 
out the point that his father would not 
think of taking a drink because he wanted 
to run in the Marathon race. 

Rey. William H. Gysan, minister to 
students in Greater Boston, classified his 
work with college students into three 
groups: the moderate drinkers. who think 
beer and light wine harmless or beneficial ; 
those who insist that drinking is “pa- 
triotic’” as helping finances; and the small 
body of total abstainers. The family ecus- 
toms seem to him the greatest influence 
on these students. 

Rey. Elmer Thompson of Malden, Mass., 
nade a st rring speech against alcohol to 
show how Negroes eyen more than other 
races must be at their best in order to 
obtain recognition and success. ’ 

The treasurer, Henry R. Scott,’ gave 
a clear and interesting report of our 
finances. Dr. Christopher R. Eliot united 
all by his prayer. 

The following officers and directors were 
elected: President, Miss Frances G. 
Curtis of Boston; vice-president, Mrs. 
Ella Lyman Cabot of Cambridge, Mass. ; 
treasurer, Henry R. Scott of Boston; see- 
retary, Waitstill H. Sharp of Hingham, 
Mass.; directors, Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
West Roxbury, Mass.; Rey. Chester A, 
Drummond, Newton, Mass.; Dr. Christo- 
pher R. Eliot, Cambridge; Dr. William G. 
Eliot, Portland, Ore.; Rev. James A. 
TIairley, White Plains, N.Y.; Milton ‘T. 
Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; Rev. William H. 
Gysan, Watertown, Mass.; Rev. Robert W. 
Jones, Wollaston, Mass.; Rey. Forrester 
Macdonald, Hyde Park, Mass.; Professor 
John M. Ratcliff, Tufts College, Mass. ; 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, Dedham, Mass. ; 
Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, Tampa, Fla.; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton, Cambridge; Rey. 
Charles P. Wellman, Woburn, Mass.; Mrs. 
George Whiting, Cambridge. 


Growth at Quincy, Mass. 


At the annual meeting of the First Con- 
gregational Society in Quincey, Mass., re- 
ports from organizations within the 
parish showed that 1932-19883 had been a 
good year. The treasurer’s books were 
balaneed. The church school gained ten 
per cent in enrollment and 
Quiney’s high record of perfect attend- 
ance pupils. The Sunday morning con- 
gregations have increased thirteen per 
cent. With the Alliance pledging one-half 
of the cost, the work of making the parish 
hall acoustically right will be done shortly. 
This will complete the renovation of the 
parish house. 

J. Brooks Keyes was elected clerk and 
treasurer. The new Board of Assessors 


includes George E. Pfaffmann, chairman; | 


Frederick A. Coates, clerk; Mrs. Everett 
Crane, Mrs. Thomas Fenno, Mrs. Arthur 


W. Hall, William A. Bradford, Henry W. 


Porter, Eben W. Sheppard and Frederick 
H, Breslyn. 


maintained - 
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The author proposed the subject, 
“My Conception of and My Prepara- 
tion for Leading a Congregation in 
Worship,’ at a ministers’ meeting 
with the hope that it might be of 
value to have various members of the 
group give expression to it or to make 
personal confession in regard to this, 
the minister’s supreme task. 


HAT is my conception of leading 
\X/ a group of persons—a group of 
souls, in worship? I must say, at 
onee, that my conception of this task is 
far greater than any expression I may 
give to it. The soul’s awareness of the 
Divine, of God, and its fellowship with 
other souls in that awareness is too much 
for utterance. Like an experience of great 
beauty, words fail to tell it. There is some- 
thing about the central experience in wor- 
Ship that is, as Professor Rudolf Otto 
writes, a “mysterium tremendum”, a tre- 
mendous mystery. In worship, to the de- 
vout soul, there is something august, 
dreadful, awe inspiring, wonderful, mys- 
‘terious, yet altogether fascinating. 

And this consciousness of its wonder 
grows upon me through the passing years, 
and continues to keep it a practice and 
experience of the highest importance. 

_ “When two or more souls meet together 
‘for prayer, there the Divine Presence is 
in the midst of them.” When that happens, 
in sincerity, there is enacted the biggest 
event of the day or the week in any com- 
munity. To be sure, the Divine Spirit is 
everywhere present, indoors and outdoors, 
on land or sea, or in the air, everywhere, 
but in all these contacts he presses in 
upon us indirectly. While in prayer, or 
worship, devout souls approach him, and 
do experience him directly. Wherefore, 
with this faith, to me the supreme miracle 
of human experience and the greatest 
wonder that human eyes may behold, is 
to see a person, or persons, in prayer. 
Moreover, anyone who has to do with the 
inspiration and leadership of that prac- 
tice is engaged in a supreme art, an art 
worthy of angels, and yet to which sinful 
men are called. 

As such, as ministers we have an im- 
possible task, yes, just as impossible, as 
to go to a cemetery, and bring back a per- 
son to life who has been buried several 
days. We are engaged in raising dead 
souls to life. It is impossible enough, and 
miracle enough for us to pray ourselves, 
but to be called upon to lead others in 
prayer—that is still more impossible. Yet, 
We must do the impossible. For, we all 
feel with St. Paul,—‘“‘I must preach, I 
must pray.” “Woe is me if I preach not 
the Gospel.” Through the merey of God, 
it is in our bones, and must come out. 
This is another phase of my conception 

_ of our task,—it is impossible, and we must, 
nevertheless, do the impossible thing. 
Especially is this true in our own 


; methods of worship, where the personality 


_ of the leader is so much more in evidence 
than in more formal and liturgical serv- 
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ices. Our approach is through personality 
rather than through institutional forms. 
So much depends upon our faith, our 
spirit, our personality -in it. And since 
most of our people do not practice any 
form of prayer outside of the church, 
it makes it all the more difficult for us to 
try to lead them into the presence of God 
at the hour of worship. Our folks, for the 
most part, think of God, and get their re- 
ligion, indirectly. It is evident how hard 
it is to try to lead such folks directly to 
God in worship. It is ever an impossible 
task. 

Thus it is that I always approach this 
hour of worship with fear and trembling, 
and yet with great joy because of its high 
privilege. It is a privilege which our 
people have conferred upon us in this high 
office as their minister. No one can do it 
as it ought to be done. Nevertheless, we 
can try to do it as best we can. By those 
who do it, no doubt, it is considered a 
great privilege for them to lead persons 
into the presence of King George in his 
palace, or into the presence of the Pope 
at the Vatican. How vastly more honored 
is the privilege of trying to lead persons, 
directly, into the presence of God! 


The Alliance Rides the Gale 


(Continued from page 369) 
Mrs. George C. Finfrock, Indianapolis. 
Illinois, Mrs. Von Ogden Vogt, Chicago. 
Minnesota, Miss Zelma FE. Stover, Minne- 
apolis. Iowa, Mrs. Charles E. Snyder. 
Davenport. Missouri, Mrs. Fanny W. 
Mabley, Webster Groves. Kansas, Mrs. 
A, A. Shelton, Salina. Nebraska, Mrs. 
Wilmer B. Comstock, Lincoln. Colorado, 
Mrs. John H. Gabriel, Denver. 
Washington, Mrs. A. B. Miller, Seattle. 
Oregon, Mrs. C. W. Hayhurst, Portland. 
California, Mrs. A. L. Day, Sacramento; 


Mrs. C. S. S. Dutton, San Francisco; 
Mrs. John H. Faulk, Bell; Mrs. J. C. 


Sherer, Glendale. 
Canada, Mrs. J. C. Hope, Ottawa; Mrs. 
R. Petursson, Winnipeg. 


The following nominating committee 
was elected: Mrs. David Carr, Mass., 
chairman; Miss Sara Comins, Mass.; 


Miss Edith M. Loud, Maine; Mrs. Witliam 
S. Morgan, Calif.; Mrs. Karl M. Perham, 
Mrs. 


Mass.; Mrs. Eben Rodgers, Il.; 
Owen M. Voigt, N.Y.; Mrs. Duncan 
Wemyss, Canada; Mrs. Frederick W. 


Wood, Md. The credential committee con- 
sists of Mrs. John W. Root, chairman ; 
Mrs. Charles P. Dillaby; Mrs. Arthur G. 
Robbins; Miss Helen Robertson; Mrs. Wil- 
liam ©. Walker. Mrs. Edward I. Walkley, 
Mass., was elected auditor. 


Called to Church of the Messiah 


Rey. Walter S. Swisher of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Whitney Homestead News 


Among the interesting events which 
marked the 250th birthday of the town 
of Stow, Mass., was a “bridal pageant” 
held in the Town Hall May 15. Twenty-five 
wedding gowns had been brought out from 
the chests and closets of descendants or 
present owners. Some had been worn at 
more than one wedding, by sisters in one 
family or by daughters, granddaughters 
and even great-granddaughters. The va- 
riety made a fascinating array as the 
wearers walked slowly across the stage 
while dates and names were given. The 
oldest gown was one worn in 1780. The 
next oldest was from the attic of Whitney 
Homestead and bore in the faint hand- 
writing of long ago—-‘Mother’s wedding 
gown, Sep. 18, 1834.” It has been made 
for Mary G. Whitney when she mar- 
ried James IF. Whitney, one of the family 
from whom the gift of the Whitney Home- 
stead came to the American Unitarian 
Association. The quaint costume,—a voln- 
minous skirt of white organdie with a 
prim little short surplice waist, relieved 
by leg-o’-mutton sleeves,—was charmingly 
worn at the pageant by Miss Ruth Hunt- 
ington, a teacher in Stow. 

Whitney Homestead is opening in what 
promises to be a busy season. The Grafton, 
Mass., history club visited the older house 
one afternoon. May 18 the Dover, Mass., 
Alliance, after lunching in the dining 
room, held the last meeting of the year 
on the wide porch. The Lynn, Mass., Alli- 
ance carried out a similar program May 
19. The following day many members of 
the Worcester, Mass., Alliance took dinner 
at the house. 

Oil heat is being. put in the main house, 
which will permit a longer season than 
last year. 


Holyoke, Mass., Unitarians 
Install Rev. K. C. Walker 


Rey. Kenneth C. Walker, who has been 
serving as junior minister of the Second 
Chureh in Boston, Mass., was installed as 
minister of the Liberal Christian Con- 
gregational Society, Unitarian, of Holyoke, 
Mass., May 21. 

The sermon was preached by Professor 
Johannes A. ©. Fagginger Auer of the 
Theological School in Harvard University. 
Rey. Edwin Fairley of Flushing, L.L, 
made the invocation and delivered the 
charge to the minister. Dr. Sydney B. 
Snow, president of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, read the scriptures and 
offered the prayer of installation. Dr. 
George F. Patterson, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, led the people in the “Litany 
of Thanksgiving” and delivered the charge 
to the congregation. Walter L. Redfern, 
clerk of the parish, presided at the act of 
installation. 

The welcome to the community was ex- 
tended by Rev. Edwin Bradford Robinson 
of Grace Church in Holyoke, and the 
welcome to the Connecticut Valley Con- 
ference by George A. Robinson, president 
of the conference. Mr. Walker pronounced 
the benediction. 


THE WAYSIDE 
COMMUNITY PULPIT 


The true test is 
not census, or crops, 
but the kind of man 
the country turns out. 


EMERSON 


Tuckerman School 


Report of the year’s work 

The annual meeting of the Tuckerman 
School Association was held at the school, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass., 
Monday afternoon, May 22. Luncheon was 
served to thirty members and friends. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Mrs. Hope 
Thaxter Spencer, Newton Centre, Mass. ; 
vice-president, Mrs. Baton H. Perkins, 
Melrose, Mass.; secretary, Miss Persis 
Bancroft, Nashua, N.H.; treasurer, Miss 
Katharine M. Glidden, Dorchester, Mass. ; 
director for three years, Mrs. William 
Whiting, Framingham, Mass. 

Dean Dorothy Dyar Hill spoke of the 
work at Tuckerman School during the 
year, telling how the academic work was 
divided between classes at Boston Uni- 
versity and evening classes at Tuckerman 
School. Contacts at Boston University 
have proved of special value in the way 
of challenge to the faith of the students 
because of contact with other denomina- 
tions. And the evening courses at Tucker- 
man have presented opportunity for those 
in the liberal church in the Boston area 
to join with regular students at the school 
in a variety of studies training in church- 
manship. The correspondence course 
offered by the school reached church school 
teachers from California to Maryland and 
New Hampshire and two more courses 
will be added for the coming year. 

The dean emphasized the two parts of 
a student’s training at Tuckerman—aca- 
demic studies and field work, the latter 
being extremely important because in 
practical work a student not only learns 
to adjust to various situations but a real 
test is provided for her fitness for the 
work of parish assistant. 

Dean Hill reported that there have been 
eight students at the school this year 
taking full courses. She expressed her 
appreciation of the help given by the As- 
sociation through its scholarship and its 
earnest support of the school and looked 
forward to another year of rewarding 
work. 

The meeting concluded with an address 
by Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, president of 
the school, who spoke on “What the 
Tuckerman School Stands For.” He men- 
tioned three important recent books in the 
field of religion, “Rethinking Missions,” 
“Religion in Our Time,’ and “Church 
Unity in History and Prophecy,” all 
of which bear the stamp of the Uni- 
tarian point of view without giving credit 
to the Unitarian movement. It is some 


thing for us to be grateful for that our 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. - 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


EE the new Unitarian 
educational posters on 
the sixth floor of the 
Unitarian Building in 


Boston. Prepared by the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
TWENTY-FIvE Beacon Srt., Boston, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


54th year opens September 13. Accredited by 
New England and other Colleges. Preparation 
for Board Examinations. Graduates in 22 col- 
leges. Practical Arts. Special preparation for 
Wentworth Institute. Junior School. All sports. 
Reasonable rates. Unitarian Auspices. Write 
Headmaster, Carl B. Wetherell, Box 16, 
Andover, N.H. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 

PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 


courses in administration. Special courses ar 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 


33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass 


work has helped so far afield. Instead of 
reproaching those who have taken our 
point of view without recognizing us it is 
for us to take a forward step. And the 
most important direction for us is 1n re- 
ligious education. The obligation is vurs, 
said Mr. Rutledge, to promote better ma- 
terials and better teaching methods. This 
is one of the things for which Tuckerman 
School stands. 

It is for the future that we work. At 
uckerman we keep before us the idea of 
“taking a higher stand, going on the upper 
path, of leading humanity forward.” 

De). i. 
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Radio Services 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10.45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rey. 


smith, Sunday, 2 p.m., 
1400 kilocycles, 


Ernest M. White- 
Station KORE, 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Chureh, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
Station WDRC, 1830 kilocycles. 


Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 


Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Chureh, Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday. 
10.30 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kiloceycles. 


Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Chureh, Dr, E. Stanton Hodgin. 
Sunday, 11 am., Station WNBH, 13810 
kiloeyceles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4.30 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 


Tuesday, 7.30 p.m., Station WMBR, 1870 
kilocycles. 


New 


San Dieco, Catm—The Unitarian 
church school has closed a_ successful 


year, Nineteen members of the school had ' 
perfect attendance for the year. 
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Pension Society Gifts 


The following recent contributions- to 
. \s . . C . 
the Unitarian Service Pension Society 
have been received : 


Balance brought forward .......... 


$6,283.42 
The Neighorhood Guild, Neighborhood 


Church, Pasadena, Gates cc ous. 10,00 
Associate’ Alliance of Southern Cali- 

2 scan ae eee a 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Harvard Street Uni- 

tarian Church, Cambridge, Mass. 10.00 
Women’s ‘Alliance, Hamburg, N.Y. 5.00 
Southern Associate Alliance......... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Toledo, Ohio .... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Rochester, N.Y. 10.00 
Women's Alliance, Deerfield, Mass. ~ 10.00 

_ Women’s Alliance, Fort Collins, Colo. 5.00 
Women’s ‘Alliance, Taunton, Mass. 10.00 
Women’s ‘Alliance, eyo, Mass... icc 25.00 
Church of the Disciples, Boston, Mass. 14.60 
New Jersey Associate Alliance ...... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Brookfield, Mass. .. 5.00 
Women's Alliance, Wellesley Hills, 

RSS. cays Sh PRPOPON wba UR A= = wal 5.00 
Ladies’ Sewing Society Alliance, New- 

[OCG RS ER DE TERE SED ee eae 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, First Unitarian 

Church, Seattle. Washoe a. itee sas vi 5.00 
Plymouth Daughters, Plymouth Con- 

gregational Unitarian Church, 

reer NIN IRAN ee ne oi ic aw ales 1.00 
Women’s Alliance, Springfield, Mass. 10.00 
Samuel Longfellow Guild, Unitarian 

Society, Germantown, Pa. ........ 75.00 
Women’s Alliance, Troy, N.Y. ...... 10.00 
mi Souls’ Church, roy, Nay. 025. 10.00 
Dr. and Mrs. Walter R. Hunt, Boston, 

MASS. ws <5 eee Ble ee ne ee a 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Community Church, 

Pew WOrk,, AN, Nn lies Wekew ee sk cess 25,00 
Women’s Alliance, Fall River, Mass. 10.00 
Ladies’ Social and Benevolent Society, 

a aeremaplenss Society, Peterboro, 

NE a ey." - en ne 10.00 
Rew ‘Alfred Gooding, Portsmouth, N.H. 69.01 
Women’s Alliance, Shirley, Mass. .... 3.00 
Bell ae Chapel Helpers, Providence, ana 
Unitarian Ladies’ Benevolent Society, 

hepminsber.), MASE 6 i) icsjern eels eheran <= 25.00 
Rey. Paul Harmon Chapman, Lexing- 

ETL = UA SSoS peal ct coats al Se eneeel eles» eabnte a's 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Pepperell, Mass. 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Orange, cM oe 15.00 
Women’s Parish Association, First 

Parish, Concord,, Mass. .......... 75.00 
Women’s Alliance, Waltham, Mass. 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Nashua, N.H. 5.00 
First Unitarian Church, Baltimore, “Ma. 150.00 
Evening Alliance, Melrose, Mass. 10.00 
Women’s ‘Alliance, Oklahoma City, 

EIN. GTA Meee ese ere) Aas ales EET ~ 5:00 
Women’s Alliance, First Congrega- 

_ tional Church, Providence, RI, .. 100.00 
Women’s Alliance, Kingston, Mass. 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Lawrence, Kans. .. 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Athol, Mass. 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, New Brighton, 

miaten Islan Ve sic vies «2 wise s 42.35 
Women’s Alliance, Duxbury, Mass. 15.00 
Women’s Alliance, Sudbury, Mass. 10.00 
First Parish in Brookline, Mass. . . 100.00 
Women's Alliance, Minneapolis, Minn. 35.00 
Women's Alliance, Sacramento, Calif. 2.00 
Dr. Christopher R, Eliot, Cambridge, 

PEASE “ieks chaimitae oi Bs SRS ae a cos ees 138.02 
Goodwill Alliance, Sharon, Mass. .... 5.00 
New York League of Unitarian Women 50.00 
Samaritan Alliance, Church of the 

Saviour, “Breckini, Ne. ee sae, 3s 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Hyde Park, Mass. 3.00 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 200.00 
Women’s Alliance, Chelmsford. Mass. 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Braintree, Mass. .. 5.00 
Rev. pag es B. Barnard, Greenfield, 

REAR 5°: Ca sats teens mie oi eye cata es 10.00 
ieee ‘Church Branch Alliance, Salem, 

ees Ce Vee ino cs Scie be 15.00 
Jessy Wallin Heywood Alliance, In- 

dianapolis, Bor: SP ee ee 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Buffalo, N.Y, 50.00 
Women’s Alliance, Lincoln, Neb. 10.00 
Women’s ‘Alliance, (ORV; ES ae 07 val |: re 2.00 
Judge James P. Parmenter, Arlington, 2 

AGENT, Py ea ee MM aha baa Wow eid, wre 25.00 
Evening Branch Women’s Alliance, 

Middleboro, Mask i so kis ce es 1.00 
First Unitarian Congregational Church, 

CANCIN UA ORI Aedwartioss, Bo". => - 100,00 
Women’s Alliance, First Parish, Hing- 

Seal, DRM ES nae bi Me ete i Skee 40.00 
Second Parish, Hingham, Mass. 10.00 
Second Church, Boston, Mass. ...... 25.00 
Ladies’ Charitable Society, Woburn, 

DRGES ce gars a, aterin ig & Seam p> a SoS 4 25.00 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Mel- 

TSG, 1 ALARA,” 7, cvew siecle ates amie « 10.00 
Unitarian Society, Newton Centre, 

PES i 56 ions! no ele stipe eta el wheal gael a 25.00 
Women's Alliance, Hollywood, Calif. 5.00 
New England Associate Alliance .... 105.30 
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Second Congregational Meeting House 


Society, Nantucket, Mass. ........ $25.00 
First Unitarian Society, Milwaukee, 

AVAL tetas hs 0) Spee Near See aha 11.60 
Women’s Alliance, Barneveld, N.Y. 10.00 
First Parish, Wayland, Mass: ...... 26.55 
Channing. Federation of Presidents and 

SOGretARIESs iiiciue sees Ma Lio ee 6a ue 15.00 
Dr. Robert S. Loring, Milwaukee, Wis. 10.00 
First Religious Society, Newburyport, 

MRSS cols Seataeeneinieret as AONE eee 10,00 
Unitarian Congregational Church 

taelonsa chk; NSE Rela oki da civin lary 20.00 
Women’s Alliance, Billerica, Mass. 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Dover, N.H. ...... 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Malden, Mass. 3.00 
Women’s Alliance, Dayton, Ohio 10.00 
Women's Alliance, San Diego, Calif. .. 50,00 
Women’s Alliance, Brie; Pa....2..2. 5.00 
Ladies’ Association, First Parish 

riohion, Massie thea: se kota 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Burlington, Vt. 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Leominster, Mass. 5.00 
Liberal Christian Congregational So- 

elety, Holyoke, Mass... 0: .05....4 25.00 
First Unitarian Church, Duluth, Minn. 10.00 
Winifred G, Douthit Alliance, Shelby- 

ry hos 8 Bees SD. ORR mee SNe wa ae ee 10.00 
Women’s Alliance. Lowell, Mass. *20.00 
First Church in Boston, Mass. ...... 362.41 
North Parish of North Andover, Mass. 25.00 
Guild Alliance, Chicopee, Mass. ...... 10.00 
First Parish, "Mendon, Mass. ...... 10.00 
First Unitarian Church, Oakland 

Galiher |. .. MEM meee © Meas clare koe 50.00 
First Congregational Parish, Canton, 

OS St an es RE Se Gey oe 28.00 
First Congregational Parish, Westford, 

MASSE |... eae aeetceesmensr aha kote 10.15 
Essex Unitarian Conference ........ 50.00 
First Unitarian Church, Pittsburg, Pa. 5.00 
Dr. F. C. Southworth, Little Compton, 

Wea iron cur ie so ERE ete ere ise cess 5.00 
Unitarian Congregational Society 

STAGELEDO LOY (Vitec te erie cat sol -) = 20.00 
King’s Chapel Committee on Charities 

and Appeals, Boston, Mass. ...... 375.00 
Connecticut Valley Associate Alliance 5.00 


$9,657.46 


Contributors 


Davis is minister of the 
Congregational Society 
Concord, N.H. 


EARL C. 
Second 
(Unitarian), 


Jessie EX. DoNAHUE was formerly 
secretary of the publicity depart- 
ment of the American Unitarian 
Association and editor of the Uni- 
tarian News Letter. 


Mites Hanson, Jr., is minister of 
the First Parish in Weston, Mass.. 
and literary editor of The Register. 


FRANK QO. Houmes is minister of the 
First Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), Jamaica Plain, Mass. Mr. 
Holmes was formerly president of 
the Religious Arts Guild. 


DuwortH Lupron is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 


WALTER SAMUEL SWISHER is minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Society, 
Wellesley Hills; Mass. 


GeRTRUDE H. Tart is associate secre- 
tary of the department of religious 
education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


PAULINE E. Woop is a director of 
the Young People’s Religious 


Union. She is the author of sey- 
eral poems which have appeared 
in The New Humanist. 
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‘—and Without Delay” 


Norfolk-Suffolk Conference unanimously 
favors immediate forming of Free Church 

A well-attended conference of the Nor- 
folk-Suffolk group of churches was held 
at the First Congregationalist Parish in 
Milton, Mass., May 7, with delegates from 
nineteen societies present. 

President William T. Reid, Jr., gave a 
brief address of welcome, speaking of the 
treasure of loyal devotion which is ours, 
and of the spur of the times, which urges 
us to wider horizons and renewed alle- 
giance. 

The general subject of the conference 
was “The Free Church of America.” The 
delegates expressed themselves with unan- 
imity as favoring the establishment, on 
the lines laid down by the Universalist- 
Unitarian Commission, of the Free 
Church, and without delay. 

Dr. George F. Patterson, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, told graphically what has 
been done making for the union of the 
two fellowships, and spoke wisely and 
hopefully of what steps should be taken 
to cement the liberal Christians of 
America in the working out of a more 
inclusive and effective liberal missionary 
undertaking. 

Victor A. Friend, president of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, brought the 
greetings of that fellowship. The laymen 
of liberal churches, he said, have felt that 
we have developed no means adequate to 
our mission of spreading the liberal gos- 


pel. Let us consider, he added, the Free 
Chureh as a great “holding company,” 


and present to it our best ideas, our finest 
cooperation, our united determination that 


liberal Christianity in America shall 
have a new potency. 
Discussion followed. Dr. Samuel A. 


Eliot spoke with inspiration of the hope 
and effort of his years of leadership of 
the American Unitarian Association, tell- 
ing how the trend of fellowship had been 
turned toward unity, how, slowly but 
surely, our excessively independent 
churches had been made to dream the 
faith of fraternity in a world-wide union 
of liberal Christians. He declared: “There 
is nothing to lose, nothing but gain. For- 
get all the exclusiveness of the quality 
ideal, remember now that there is some- 
thing high and fine in quantity that can 
be translated into quatity. On, to the new 
adventure of faith!” 

Professor Johannes A. ©. Fagginger 
Auer of the Harvard Theological School 
painted in vivid earnestness and incisive- 
ness the wider view, the far potentialities 
of the Free Chureh. “Do not now any 
longer emphasize the differences, but in- 
terpret the varieties of religious idealism, 
for the sake of a waiting world,” he said. 

Dr. John Smith Lowe of the Church 
of the Redemption in Boston, Mass., 
preached the conference sermon on “The 
Law of Brotherhood.” This sermon was 
an eloquent plea to forget the smaller 
matter of ways and means of fulfillment, 
and to feel the compulsion of God’s law; 
which is as exact and sure and unswerv- 
ing as the laws of physics. We can do 
nothing against the law of brotherhood. 


A fellow with a Washington job says 
he expected a new deal, but all he got 
was a eut. 

—American Lumberman (Chicago). 


“How can I get my husband to tell me 
about his business affairs?’ asks a wife of 
Dorothy Dix. Try to get him to buy a 
new car.—Atlanta Journal. 


The Health Service is doing its job 
very efficiently, as has been evidenced by 
the several epidemics on the campus dur- 
ing the present school year.—2ditorial in 
a Maine students’ newspaper. 


Lumper: “Hey, cookie, I would like to 
take home the recipe of that hash you 
are cooking that smells so good.” Cookie: 
“Mhere is no recipe for hash. It just 
collects.” 


Mrs. Higgins and Mrs. Brown after a 
quarrel were making up at the ladies’ 
bar. ‘Well, Mrs. ‘Iggins,” said Mrs. Brown, 
“T bears yer no malice.” She raised her 
glass. “So ’ere’s lookin’ at yer, an’ ’eaven 
knows that’s a heffort!” 

—Answers (London). 


A farmer was trying to fill out a claim 
sheet for damages inflicted by the rail- 
way. His cow had been killed, and he so 
entered it upon the blank. All went well 
until he came to the question: Disposition 
of the carcass? He puzzled for a time, 
then filled in: “Kind and gentle,” 

Santa Fe Magazine. 


The big game hunter was telling his 
stay-at-home wife all about his encounter 
with the Bengal tiger and how he had 
finally shot it. “Yes,”’ he wound up, “it 
was a case of the tiger or me.” “I’m so 
glad it was the tiger, dear,’ she said 
sweetly, “otherwise we wouldn’t have this 
lovely rug.”—Boston Transcript. 


The Difference: What is the difference 
between (1) a gardner, (2) a billiard 
player, (8) a gentleman, and (4) a sex- 
ton? Answer; The first minds his peas; 
the second minds his cues; the third minds 
his p’s and q’s; the fourth minds his keys 
and pews. 

—The Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror. 


Out of the picture, yet always at 
Roosevelt's elbow, is a wise little man by 
the name of Colonel Lewis Howe. Many 
bave wondered how it is that Roosevelt 
side-steps all political pitfalls and _ pro- 
ceeds with such swift, uncanny accuracy. 
We don’t know, but we think it is because 
he knows Howe. 

—Fredericksburg Free Lance-Star. 


A man who was motoring along a 
country road offered a stranger a lift. 
The stranger accepted. Shortly afterward 
the motorist noticed that his wateh was 
missing. Whipping out a revolver which 
he happened to be earrying, he dug it 
into the other man’s ribs and exclaimed: 
“Hand over that watch!” The stranger 
meekly complied before allowing himself 
to be booted out of the car. When the 
motorist returned home he was greeted 
by his wife. “How did you get on without 
your watch?’ she asked. “I suppose you 
know that you left it on your dressing- 
table?”—Washington Labor. 
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Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


The 
Social Obligation 


of 
Liberal Religion 
By Robert Cloutman Dexter, Ph.D., 
Sec. of the Dep’t of Social Relations. 
A statement of the program and point 
of view of liberal religion. 
Published for free distribution. 


A.U.A. # 335. | Order by number, not 
by title. 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rute card furnished on request. 


SUMMER BOARD.-—For adults. Loeation, 
grounds, rooms, meals, most desirable. Half- 
mile from library. Reasonable rates, Catherine 
H. Day, 48 Pine Street, Peterborough, N.H. 


POSITION WANTED 
tarian, Occupation seeks, for vacation weeks. 
Can tutor to please, or start hives of bees. 
P. O. Box 114, New Rochelle, New York. 


School librarian, Uni- 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
A Private Sanitarium 


Especially adapted for nervous and convalescent 
individuals who dread the usual institutional 
features. Provided with truly homelike sur- 
roundings, Woodside guests are encouraged to 
take part in normal associations. No committed 
cases. 


F.C. Southworth, M.D., Supt., Framingham, Mass. 


JUNE 8, 1933 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS,—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister, Rev. 
John Carroll Perkins, D.D, Chorus of men’s 
voices, Raymond C. Robinson, organist and 
choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning prayer with 
sermon by Professor Harold E. B. Speight, D.D. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister. Welcome to friends and 
visitors. Sunday service, 11 a.m. Church School, 
11 a.m. 

NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Churech 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 


subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Li ae ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 
, p.m. 


PULPIT 


and CHOIR GOW i $ 


Embroldered Pulpit Hangings 
Bookmarks, ete, 

Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
and Embroideries for half a century 
COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 E, 23d St. New York 


Christian Register | 


Asks for your support. 


Why? 


Because it spreads the Unitarian | 
word and gives news of the 


Unitarian work. 


It should be read by 


every Unitarian 


| Its subscription list is its most | 


important revenue. 


Are you a subscriber? If not, | 


Subscribe Now. 


$3.00 a year 


' 


